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By Anne Ramsay Somers 


The Rockefeller 


HE PRESIDENT’S “BOLD NEW PROGRAM” of economic 

development abroad has finally reached the blueprint 
stage. Two years of inertia, confusion and waning inter- 
est—during which the dramatic Inaugural Address of 
1949 was almost forgotten—had given us a firecracker 
rather than a precision instrument to work with. But now 
again the opportunity has arisen—perhaps for the last 
time—for men of good will to reinvest in the concept that 
was once Point Four through the imaginative, construc- 
tive and practical program which Nelson Rockefeller and 
his twelve colleagues on the President’s International 
Advisory Board have just given the nation. 

The Board’s Report, Partners in Progress, is in the 
best tradition of U. S. foreign policy. Like Lend-Lease 
and the Marshall Plan, it combines sound economics with 
political necessity. 


“Strengthening the economies of the underdeveloped 
regions and an improvement in their living levels must 
be considered a vital part of our own defense mobiliza- 
tion. . . . The overall strategy adopted by the free 
world . . . must be sufficiently broad to beat off the 
threat of social and economic collapse from within as 
well as the threat of aggression from the outside. . . . 
The issue really is . . . economic development versus 
economic subversion.” 


This, like most middle-of-the-road programs, will an- 
noy doctrinaires of all persuasions, Its emphasis upon de- 
velopment of strategic materials and other factors relat- 
ing to the conflict with Communism, its concessions to 
Congress in playing down the UN, and the relatively mod- 
est appropriations it seeks will disappoint the all-out 
economic-aiders who see in foreign economic development 
an alternative to military defense against Communist 
aggression. At the same time, the International Advisory 
Board’s basic thesis, that Communism can be finally de- 
feated only by a concerted worldwide attack on poverty 
spearheaded by the U. S., and its stress upon overall plan- 
ning and Government grants and loans for foreign public 
works projects, can be counted on to enrage the economy 
bloc, the devotees of orthodox laissez faire and the var- 
ious kinds of isolationists. 

The tie-in of economic with military objectives will, 
of course, provide new ammunition to the Communists, 
who have all along denounced Point Four as “imperialis- 
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tic.” But such criticism cannot be helped. Implicit, how. 
ever, is the warning that if a foreign economic program is 
to be successful, our short-term policies must be synchron- 
ized with long-term objectives. It would be tragic indeed, 
if, as has so often happened, liberals permit the “best” to 
serve as enemy of the “good.” In the words of the 
Rockefeller Report, “What is really important is that we 
do now what can be done with the means available. To do 
nothing is to invite despair. To act is to hope.” 

The time for action is all too short. The Administration 
plans to get an omnibus foreign-aid bill to Congress with- 
in a few weeks. Some of the Rockefeller recommendations 
will probably get lost even before the legislation is draft- 
ed. Preoccupied with more immediate military and home- 
front issues, tired from its battles with resurgent isolation- | 
ism, scared by the spread of McCarthyism, the Admin- 
istration is not likely to put the necessary drive behind the 
overall program. It will have to depend upon mass sup- 
port—on labor, on enlightened business, on all civic 
groups that understand the nature of the present world 
conflict and know that “long-range” problems have a way | 
of becoming explosively immediate . . . as in Korea, Indo- 
China and now Iran. Sheer self-preservation alone de- 
mands that such support come forth at once. 

The Rockefeller Report is specific and detailed. Space, 
permits only the briefest suggestion of its contents.| 
Through a combination of public grants with private and | 
public investment from the U. S. and other free nations, | 
plus a measure of cooperative local financing, the pro- 
gram envisages simultaneous action in three broad fields: 
(1) production and distribution of goods, including food, 
manufactured products and raw materials for export; 
(2) public works such as roads, railways, harbors and 
irrigation projects; (3) basic services such as public 
health, agriculture, education and public administration. 

Responsibility for item (1) is assigned primarily to 
private enterprise. To encourage an increased flow of 
private capital overseas, five measures are proposed: (a) 
tax incentives; (b) bilateral tax and commercial treaties; 
(c) underwriting by the Export-Import Bank of the trans- 
fer risk on foreign dollar obligations; (d) an Internation- 
al Finance Corporation, affiliated to the International 
Bank, to facilitate private investment; and (e) an assist- 
ant administrator in the proposed Overseas Economic 
Administration (OEA) specifically assigned to encourage 
maximum use of private enterprise. With these incentives, 
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Report 


Analyzing a $650,000,000 plan 


for world economic development 


the Rockefeller Board believes that the present rate of 
private foreign investment—about $1 billion a year—can 
be doubled. Channeled toward production of strategic 
raw materials in short supply in the U. S., such funds 
would have multiple effectiveness. 

Item (2), public works, is divided into two categories: 
(a) those of immediate strategic interest to the U. S. 
would be financed by the OEA; (b) those of longer-range 
value would be financed by grants from a proposed In- 
ternational Development Authority, in conjunction with 
loans from the International Bank and required local 
contributions. 

The third area, basic services, would be the respon- 
sibility of the new OEA. This agency would combine the 
present ECA, TCA (Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, set up in the State Department last fall to administer 
the unimpressive Point Four appropriation), and the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, which initiated most of 
the existing technical assistance projects in Latin-Amer- 
ica. OEA’s first major responsibility would be an all-out 
“food-for-independence” drive, aimed at a 25-per-cent 
increase in production throughout the underdeveloped 
areas. The food drive would be integrated with other de- 
velopment techniques: irrigation projects, roads, public 
health, education, social reforms (including reasonable 
agricultural credit rates instead of the 15-20 per cent now 
common in the Middle East and Asia) , changes in the pre- 
dominantly feudal land tenure system, encouragement of 
farmer organizations, cooperatives, etc. 

The entire OEA program would be administered on a 
regional basis. Within regions, carefully worked-out coun- 
try-by-country programs are called for. In order to in- 
tegrate the bilateral projects into the government frame- 
work of the host country, the Board recommends, wher- 
ever appropriate, joint administrative units modeled on 
the Latin-American servicios. 

Does the Rockefeller Program represent a real de- 
parture from present practice? Most of the component 
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elements do not; the program as a whole does. The U. S. 
has engaged extensively in all three phases: encourage- 
ment of private overseas investment, provision of Govern- 
ment loans and grants for foreign public works, and 
technical assistance through both bilateral and multilater- 
al channels. What is new is their coordination into an 
integrated, balanced and long-range whole. This should 
result in greater efficiency, more development per dollar 
spent, and closer integration with overall foreign policy 
objectives. Also, it has the political deficiency of making 
the whole a more vulnerable target for opponents, since 
the monies are then visible as a single impressive total. 

What would it cost the U. S.? Is the amount realistic? 
The Report avoids any overall figure. However, the U. S. 
Government funds suggested for the various components 
add up to $650,000,000 for the first year: 








ORE: IIE so oss oe cass cnet eee ean $500,000,000 

U. S. Subscription to International Finance 
oe EE OS 8 Ore ene 150,000,000 

2 > LU. : s. — Z — $650,000,000 


It is not entirely clear whether the subscriptions to the 
International Finance Corporation and International De- 
velopment Authority are “one-shot” appropriations or 
periodically renewable. Eventually, also, the Export-Im- 
port Bank would require additional lending authority to 
make up the $100,000,000 the Rockefeller Board suggests 
it set aside to underwrite private investment. 

These figures refer only to U. S. Government funds. 
The total program hopefully envisages an additional $2 
billion per year from private U. S. investors and about 
$5.5 millions of public funds from other countries for 
the Development Authority and Finance Corporation. 

Measured by almost any relevant yardstick, $650,000,- 
000 is a modest sum. It would represent a little over 1 per 
cent of the Federal Budget and less than 2 per cent of 
military expenditures. It is not even in the same category 
with the annual $13 billions suggested for a similar pur- 
pose by Walter Reuther, who dramatized his figure as 
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“one one-hundredth of the cost of World War II,” or of 
Senator McMahon’s $10-billion-a-year proposal, Even if 
private and non-U. S. funds are included, it still falls far 
short of the Anderson-Raushenbush program. The half- 
billion recommended for OEA is the same amount sug- 
gested by the Gray Report for technical assistance, and, 
according to the Rockefeller International Advisory 
Board, compares with current U. S. economic aid of 
$280,000,000 to the areas in question. 

Is the amount large enough to be realistic? Virtually 
all advocates of such a policy agree that the objective 
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must be economic viability. Relief funds are likely to dis- 
appear in these vast and densely populated areas as they 
did in pre-Communist China. Unlike West Europe and 
Japan, there is little to rehabilitate or reconstruct. Eco- 
nomic development means starting from scratch and this 
calls for large amounts of investment capital. The upper 
limit on effective funds, at this time, however, is not only 
the mood of Congress and the absorptive capacity of the 
various countries, but the ability of the American and 
European economies to meet the resulting demand for 
capital goods, equipment and trained personnel. To pro- 
vide the already inflated economies of many of the un- 
derdeveloped areas with larger amounts of foreign ex- 
change than they can spend productively would lead to 
even more disastrous inflation. In one sense, this is to beg 
the question, If a higher priority were set on economic 
development as a strategic objective, more equipment and 
goods would be released for it from the rearmament pro- 
gram and more money could be profitably allocated. 

On balance, it would seem that the Rockefeller Board 
has come up with a pretty realistic figure for fiscal 1952. 

Has the UN been undersold? The Board “stuck its neck 


out” in recommending two multilateral agencies: the In- 
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ternational Development Authority and the International 
Finance Corporation, both affiliated to the International 
Bank. With regard to the UN’s technical-assistance pro- 
gram, the Board proposed continuation of the U. S. con- 
tribution, although no amount or percentage is specified. 
(Currently we are contributing up to $12 of the UN’s $20- 
million expanded program, on a 60-40 matching basis.) 
The impression is clear, however, that the Board was not 
inclined to stress the UN for technical assistance and that 
probably only a small proportion of the suggested half- 
billion would be allocated to it. There are impressive rea- 
sons for this attitude, including the U. S. desire to avoid 
financial domination of the UN, alleged inefficiency and 
overlapping between the UN and its Specialized Agencies, 
and Congress’s hostility toward mutilateral programs. 

The most significant arguments in favor of multilateral 
technical-assistance administration were given by the 
Board itself in another connection. In proposing the In- 
ternational Development Authority, it said 


“that one country can hardly impose on another the 
conditions essential to assure efficiency in the construc- 
tion and operation of public works. If the U. S. tried 
to enforce such standards it runs the risk of engender- 
ing ill will and misunderstanding.” 
It also pointed out that the costs should be shared by 
many countries. These arguments would seem to apply 
with equal validity to a good part of the technical-assist- 
ance projects assigned to OEA. 

Has private enterprise been oversold? Most of the 
foreign economic experts and financiers whom the author 
consulted agree that the $2-billion target is highly optim- 
istic. Yet, all felt it was good strategy to aim for it, recog- 
nizing that it would probably not be attained. It is felt in 
some quarters that the contemplated extent of induce- 
ments and Government-underwriting of private investment 
would place the latter almost in the category of a “chosen 
instrument” or a public franchise. Such a favored posi- 
tion cannot fail to bring with it specified obligations, both 
to the populations involved and to the U. S. taxpayer. 

Have labor interests been sufficiently safeguarded? 
Both AFL and CIO were directly represented on the 
Advisory Board through Lewis Hines and Jacob Potofsky. 
Boris Shishkin and Elmer Cope served as consultants. 
Labor participation is evident in sections calling for sup- 
port of free trade unions and ILO labor standards. How- 
ever, in view of the enormous strategic importance of the 
international free labor movement in helping to effect 
the indispensable social reforms, in pressing for more 
equitable income distribution in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and in counteracting Communist propaganda, a 
strong case could be made for greater labor participation 
in the actual implementation of the program. Just how 
this could best be accomplished is a knotty question. The 
extent of interest which organized labor shows in the 
program at this early stage may be an indication of the 
influence it will wield in its future administration. 
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Would the creation of a big new agency result in 
further confusion in our foreign policy? This question is, 
for all practical purposes, academic. ECA has, for three 
years, represented such an agency, and its positive con- 
tribution to our international relations has far outweighed 
any minor ill effects resulting from jurisdictional disputes 
with the State Department. However, opponents of a sep- 
arate agency still feel it will undermine the indispensable 
authority and prestige of the Secretary of State. They 
foresee more conflicts between ambassadors and OEA 
mission chiefs. They believe all non-military foreign 
policy functions should be brought into the State Depart- 
ment to achieve enduring policy coordination. 

Majority opinion is distinctly to the contrary. Most 
students of federal administration, who share the desire 
to strengthen the Secretary’s hand, believe this can best 
be done by relieving him of the proliferating operational 
responsibilities, while retaining his policy control, as pro- 
posed in the Rockefeller Report. This was also the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. It is felt that this 
would “spread the heat” in Executive relations with Con- 
gress. They also feel that State’s slower tempo and tradi- 
tional ponderousness are altogether inappropriate to a 
dynamic operating program of the ECA or OEA type. 
The President and the Budget Bureau both agree. 

A related issue which has concerned many is the pos- 
sible lumping together of economic and military aid, with 
probable submergence of the former. The Report advised 
against this, but it may crop up again in Congress. 

Are population increases likely to outstrip any possible 
increase in productivity in densely populated Asia, Africa 
and Latin America? The problem is very real. The 
world’s population is increasing at the rate of 20 millions 
a year. Yet we are not producing enough food for the 
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present number. Unless food production is brought into 
balance with population increases, humanity faces an un- 
precedented catastrophe. 

Many leading population experts believe, however, that 
this catastrophe can be averted. Malthus to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Western Europe has tripled its popula- 
tion since 1800 and that of the Americas increased five- 
fold with a simultaneous rise in the standard of living. 
The evidence is overwhelming that the world has enough 
resources, if rationally utilized, to sustain foreseeable 
population increases. Such experts reject the very concept 
of “overpopulation” and insist that the present poverty 
in large areas is due far more to faulty social and eco- 
nomic institutions. They maintain that the simple numeri- 
cal size of a population is less significant than its age- 
structure: a larger proportion of able-bodied adults and 
a smaller proportion of sickly infants (the average life 
expectancy in the underdeveloped areas is now 30 years) 
would mean more producers and fewer non-productive 
consumers. The optimists pin their faith equally on sci- 
ence and education. If the governments of these areas 
could give their people some basic education along with 
economic development, voluntary population checks 
might become effective. 

Even the optimists, however, are deeply concerned with 
our ability to break down the social, economic and politi- 
cal barriers to effective utilization of available resources. 
There can be no guarantee of a happy ending. To refuse 
to act, however, would be to ensure disaster and to com- 
mit moral suicide. To quote Dr. Charles Kellogg of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the great agronomist: 
“We must have a conscience that cannot be lulled to in- 
action or cynicism with that tragic old half-truth, ‘People 
have always starved and always will.’ ” 
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N Fepruary 19, I raised some 
ee about William Rem- 
ington and the other young intellect- 
uals who went the way of Commu- 
nism. I asked what was wrong, why 
democracy had not attracted them, 
and suggested that there may have 
been a failure on our part. I particu- 
larly wanted to discover how things 
are going nowadays on American 
campuses. Do well-intentioned and 
alert young fellows now follow Stal- 
in’s lure? 

In response to this bait, I have 
received a magnificent batch of cor- 
respondence, overshadowing any- 
thing in my experience. In my limited 
space, the best I can do is offer a 
summary of them. 

I will start by mentioning two stu- 
dents who deny my main presupposi- 
tion. They deny that Remington, Hiss 
and their fellows are genuine intel- 
lectuals. Mr. A. W. Plummer, of 
Washington, D. C., sails in with this 
remark: 


“The answer lies in the fact that 
these people are not true ‘intellect- 
uals’—if by ‘intellectual’ is meant 
a person who makes use of his 
superior intellect or powers of rea- 
soning. . . . Had these people in- 
vestigated the writings of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin? Had they heard 
what the enemies of Communism 
had to say as well as what its 
friends said?” 


Another young man named Ana- 
tole Shub (who, on further investi- 
gation, turned out to be the Asso- 
ciate Editor of this magazine) gets 
his dander up and comes out with 
the contention that the Depression 
and the deficiencies of our social 
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By William E. Bohn 


Counter-lure 
Communism 


system had little to do with the 
meanderings of Messrs. Remington 
and Hiss. If our economic failures 
had been the basis for conversions to 
Communism, he suggests, most con- 
verts would have come from among 
farmers and wage-workers. But, he 
says, among these unintellectuals 
Communism never made a hit: 


“Pro-Sovietism was bought pri- 
marily by the so-called ‘bourgeois 
intelligentsia,’ and these people did 
not, as you imply, do so out of 
concern for people. George Orwell 
has pointed out that the British 
intellectuals ignored Communism 
in its relatively humane NEP per- 
iod (1921-1928), and that they 
really became interested in it when 
it got most brutal—after the 
slaughter of the peasantry and the 
glorious production figures, the 
blood purges and the pious ‘collec- 
tive security’ slogans. 

“I think the same is true of our 
Ivy League ‘intellectuals,’ includ- 
ing Mr. Remington and Mr. Hiss. 
I suggest that it is precisely be- 
cause of their lack of concern for 
human beings that they disregard- 
ed the ‘old,’ humane philosophies 
of improvement and flocked to a 
doctrine which—no matter how 
you glamorize it—is a harsh doc- 
trine of élite rule. . . . These are 
no Fred Beals fighting for the 
workers, They are men who want 
to destroy democracy because 
their class never believed in it in 
the first place.” 


Most of my young correspondents 
agree with my thesis that young 
Remington and “Hiss were betrayed 
by their good impulses. Someone has 
sent me a copy of the Detroit Col- 
legian, the student paper of Wayne 
University. Its feature article, written 


by a young man named Alex Baskin, 
deals with Remington and Hiss un- 
der the headline, All of Us to Blame. 
After explaining how the collegians 
of the *30s were lured by Communist 
advocacy of good causes, he con- 
tinues: 


“Above all, we need a program, 
a program which thinks in terms 
of social progress and social wel- 
fare. We require a program which 
deals in terms of the great major- 
ity of people, a program which is 
not afraid to put aside those fea- 
tures of our living which have be- 
come archaic. . . . With such a 
program, we can win the minds 
and hearts of men young and old.” 


Gabriel Gersh, editor of the Out- 
look, organ of the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy, comes up 
with a very practical suggestion: 


“The experience of many young 
people in the Communist move- 
ment today makes them shrink 
from political activity. Apathy and 
despair have taken hold of their 
thinking. It is against this back- 
ground that totalitarianism has 
been able to do its dirty work. 

“Today the major task of So- 
cialist youth groups is to prevent 
the students from undergoing the 
disillusionment of the 1930s. 
There is still a vast potential 
source of democratic idealism, at 
present dispirited and dismayed, 
which could be tapped by Socialist 
organizations of courage and de- 
termination.” 


And let me close on an entirely 
different note. Mr. J. Prentice Wo- 
mack, of Dinuba, California, writes 
me that, under the stress of these 
times, he has turned from atheism to 
Protestantism and from Protestantism 
to what he calls mysticism: 


“I have found that our society 
does not give strong approval to 
mysticism. Yet on what, if not 
mystical experience, is democracy 

‘ based? The mystical experience 

. indicates that every soul is a 
sacredness—it reveals that the 
light of love is within each. 

Can we explain democracy . 
without considering the sources ‘of 
belief in the brotherhood of man 
under God?” 
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NORMAN THOMAS reports on 





India’s Cultural Congress 


Despite Nehru’s shifting of the Congress site from New Delhi to Bombay, 


it was enthusiastically received by large sections of Indian public opinion 


and has done much to improve that land’s understanding of Communism 


By Norman Thomas 


Bomsay (By Cable) 
ON’T LET ANYONE tell you that 
Indians, or at any rate Indian 
Socialists, lead a life of contemplative 
leisure. I am trying to snatch time to 
write a brief report of a successful 
Congress for Cultural Freedom in the 
midst of a schedule like that of a 
political campaign in America. 

THE New LEADER has commented 
on the enforced change of the place 
of the meeting from the capital, New 
Delhi, to Bombay. Government em- 
ployes were forbidden to attend the 
meetings, a prohibition which they 
protested through their union. Yet 
the opening address given by Food 
Minister Munshi, the Mayor of Bom- 
bay, gave the fraternal delegates from 
abroad an official reception, and the 
Prime Minister himself was very gra- 
cious to me and, I understand, to 
some others, when we were in Delhi 
as individuals. 

No last-minute difficulties disturbed 
the organizing committee. I have seen 
few conferences as well run and none 
at which the order of hospitality to 
visitors was higher. In general, I 
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have been overwhelmed by Indian 
kindness. 

As for the Congress itself, it was 
attended by eighty-seven delegates 
and sixty-four observers. Opening and 
closing sessions in an admirable hall 
drew large and appreciative audi- 
ences, Press reports in Bombay were 
above the average in adequacy and 
accuracy. Discussion in the sectional 
meetings and the plenary sessions was 
keen, courteous, free and yet well- 
guided under an unobtrusive parlia- 
mentary procedure. I understand that 
THE New LeEaDeR will be sent the 
resolutions and draft declaration. Its 
readers will approve them. 


REALISTIC VIEWS 


In the sectional conference to which 
I belonged, we discussed freedom and 
planning and I have rarely heard a 
more realistic facing of the issues the 
subject raises in a country so poor, 
so industrially underdeveloped and 
so in need of working capital as 
India. This country is blessed with 
some first-rate thinkers in economics 
and sociology. 

I was particularly proud of the role 
played by Socialists in the confer- 
ence. They enhanced the party’s stat- 
ure in the public mind and estab- 
lished clearly their abhorrence of to- 


talitarianism, along with their insis- 
tence that cultural freedom, to reach 
its fairest growth, must be planted 
in a healthy economy uncursed by 
the specter and the corruption of 
gross inequality. That well-loved So- 
cialist leader, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
made a truly great speech at the open- 
ing session, and Asoka Mehta, the 
General Secretary, was a most com- 
petent chairman at the plenary ses- 
sions. As for us foreigners, I think 
I may safely say that we kept our 
place and that my distinguished col- 
leagues made a real contribution to 
the factual instruction and under- 
standing of the group. And while I 
am distributing well-earned praise, let 
me record our debt and India’s to 
Thought magazine for initiating the 
idea of the Congress, and particularly 
to the Hindu novelist and writer, 
S. H. Vatsyayan, and to M. R. Ma- 
sani, M.P., for carrying it through. 
I imagine that the first question 
American readers will ask will be: 
What did the conference show about 
Indian attitudes to Communism and 
to America? Let me hasten to say that 
there was a better understanding of 
Communism than I had feared, and 
much less hostility to America, des- 
pite our Congress’s inexcusable de- 
lay in sending grain to a land two 
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INDIA common. 


of whose states are on the verge of 
actual famine. The delegates at Bom- 
bay were a select group, but they rep- 
resented all the principal Indian cities 
and public opinion in them. 

There was in the Cultural Congress, 
as in India, a good deal of feeling 
about Communism and the U.S.S.R. 
which reminded me of some of us 
Americans in 1935. The speakers to 
whom I refer were certainly not Com- 
munists or disciplined fellow travel- 
ers. They were, by the way, dedicedly 
in the minority. They wanted to pre- 
serve balance, to leok for what is 
good in Communism, to consider the 
sins of the “so-called” democracies, to 
keep India out of war, and under no 
circumstances to be stooges or tools 
of the West. But they condemned 
concentration camps and didn’t argue 
that they were educational and correc- 
tive institutions. 


About America there is suspicion 
based in part on faulty knowledge 
of facts, in part on our real crimes 
(e.g., in race relations), and in part 
on the conviction that, being rich and 
strong but capitalist, the United States 
must act as Great Britain acted and 
France still acts. Even our better- 
informed friende—for example, 
France—worry about some of the 
company we Americans keep. More- 
over, we are victims of the fact that 
the Western European nations which 
we regard as democracies are pre- 
cisely the nations which in this part 
of the world were the great imperial 
powers. France and Portugal still 
hang on to bits of Indian territory. 
Indians in the South African Union 
and in some of the British colonies in 
East Africa are second-class citizens, 
while the natives are a bad third in 
the land of their fathers. No wonder 





FREEDOM AND GRAIN FOR INDIA 


By Hubert H. Humphrey U.S. Senator from Minnesota 


Yesterday’s newspapers printed some very disturbing reports with regard 
to our nation’s reception in India and our country’s reputation with the people 
of India. I refer to an article by Mr. Robert Trumbull in the New York Times 
of March 29 reporting on the Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom, a meeting 
representing anti-Communist cultural leaders from all over the world. The 
proof is again clear that all of our professions of democracy and liberty will 
fall on closed ears in Asia unless we act in accordance with the principles of 
human dignity and brotherhood. It is indeed true that the world cannot hear 
what we say because what we do keeps dinning in their ears. 

The people of Asia face starvation. Freedom loses its meaning if it is 
without bread. Our nation, if it is to be effective in the struggle against 
Communism, must respond to the appeal for food from the underprivileged 
masses of Asia, Africa and other underdeveloped areas. The most effective way 
to oppose Communism and Fascism is to eliminate the causes of those 
malignant diseases. 

I also bring attention to a telegram which was sent to the United States 
Congress by the American delegation to the Indian Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. The telegram reads: “While American Congress delays legislation 
famine threatens millions in Bihar. Stop. Prompt dispatch of wheat impera- 
tive for America’s good name in Asia.” That telegram is signed by Mr. James 
Burnham, Mr. Harry Goldberg, Mr. W. H. Auden, Mr. H. J. Muller (the 
Nobel Prize-winning American geneticist), Mr. Max Yergan and Mr. Norman 
Thomas. 

The ominous side to me is another dispatch in the same day’s issue of the 
New York Times headed, “Left Gains in Calcutta,” indicating the Communist 
movement is gaining in strength . . . The time for us to assist the democratic 
forces in India is now. Every humanitarian consideration, every political 
consideration, every religious consideration, and every consideration of our 
national self-interest calls for the Congress to act immediately in support 
of legislation for an immediate grant of two million tons of food grain for 
the people of India. 





some of our friends say to us: “This 
is your democracy; this your West.” 

But, by and large, the Congress 
surprised and pleased me by the ac- 
curacy of its knowledge of totalitar- 
janism, or its Communist form, and 
of the reality of our imperfect Ameri- 
can democracy. The delegates knew 
that in the moral and spiritual 
struggle for freedom neither they nor 
their country could safely be neutral 
or indifferent. I think that the con- 
ference extended and intensified that 
feeling. 


IS IT INEVITABLE? 


The real danger, which I felt less 
at the Congress than in some other 
contacts, arises out of a kind of fatal- 
ism that Communism is inevitable, 
however undesirable it may be. “How 
else,” Indians have said to me, “are 
we to be disciplined to industrialism 
and forced to accumulate capital by 
an austerity of which England never 
dreamed? Our new nation, our in- 
experienced democracy cannot do the 
bitter but essential job.” 

Part of my answer has been that 
that is where an enlarged Point Four 
program must come in, and that art- 
ists, scientists and writers must help 
create the spirit which will support 
international war on bitter poverty. 
Practically, this struggle for plenty is 
indissolubly tied to the struggle both 
for freedom and abiding peace. 

What I have written is a cold and 
inadequate story of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom in this fascinating 
land. It does no justice to the friend- 
ship shown us visitors, or the glimpse 
given us of Indian art and music one 
memorable evening. But my time on 
my last day in India runs out. I have 
punctuated this article by going to 
call on the First Minister of the State 
of Bombay in his beautiful home. I 
close it to prepare for a Socialist 
meeting in Bombay’s crowded textile 
district, where most of the workers 
live in one-room tenements, ten feet 
by ten or twelve. They keep them 
amazingly clean. But these are not 
the homes we want for freedom or 
culture anywhere in the world. 
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SCHUMACHER: 
BONN'S NEXT 
CHANCELLOR? 


BRANDE 


ss ScHUMACHER, the most 
controversial political figure to 
emerge from postwar Germany, is an 
inveterate anti-Nazi and an invet- 
erate anti-Communist, a combination 
both rare and precious in Germany 
today. In five years, he has led the 
Social Democratic party (SPD) to a 
commanding position in Western 
Germany. As its chairman and par- 
liamentary leader, he may some day 
become—if nationwide elections bear 
out recent state voting—the next 
Chancellor of the West German Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Second to none in Germany as a 
dynamic orator and_ spellbinder, 
Schumacher made his first post-Hit- 
ler appearance in 1945. When the 
political apathy of the Germans was 
a matter of extreme concern to Allied 
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occupation officials, the 55-year-old, 
one-legged, one-armed Socialist lead- 
er was drawing crowds of 10,000 and 
15,000 people to his rallies. What 
drew the crowds was Schumacher’s 
ability to shock even the most indif- 
ferent out of his lethargy, by criticiz- 
ing not only the defeated Nazis, but 
the foreign occupation authorities as 
well. Since that time, while he has 
attracted many by his nationalism, 
he has been as fervent an anti-Nazi 
and anti-Communist as any of the 
leaders of Western Germany. 
Schumacher started fighting the 
Nazis early, as a member of the 
Wuerttemberg state parliament and 
as a political analyst for the Schwae- 
bische Tagwacht in the twenties. 
When he moved into the Reichstag as 
one of its youngest deputies, he re- 
plied to a particularly vicious attack 
by Joseph Goebbels with a speech 
called “An Appeal to the Schweine- 
hund in Man,” considered one of the 
best denunciations of Nazism ever 
delivered. When Hitler came to 
power, Schumacher was one of the 
first to be arrested. He spent ten 
full years in Nazi concentration 
camps and was such a human wreck 
when released that the authorities 
thought he would die in a few weeks, 
Schumacher’s opposition to Com- 
munists also goes back two decades. 
While he was concerned with the 
growing menace of Nazism, he fre- 
quently attacked the Communists in 


his newspaper column as the hand- 
maidens of the Nazis. In 1945, he 


By John H. Lichtblau 


did accept Otto Grotewohl as co- 
chairman of the SPD and agreed to 
collaborate with the Communists on 
the basis of strict party independence. 
But he categorically refused to agree 
to the proposed merger of Com- 
munists and Socialists in 1946, at a 
time when Communist leaders were 
in the French and Italian cabinets, 
and when Mikolajczyk and Benes 
were partners in the Polish and 
Czech “people’s democracies.” The 
merger was forcibly put through in 
the Soviet zone, as Grotewohl joined 
with Communist leaders Wilhelm 
Pieck and Walter Ulbricht, and the 
MVD proceeded to wipe out all traces 
of Socialist independence. But the 
Western allies would not arbitrarily 
prohibit the merger in their zones, 
for fear that it would offend the 
Soviets. The merger of Socialists 
and Communists in West Germany 
was prevented by the rank-and-file 
Socialists, largely through Schu- 
macher’s efforts. He made hundreds 
of speeches on the subject, and the 
proposal was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Today, five years later, the 
independent Social Democratic party 
is a powerful force in the building of 
the West German republic, while the 
Communists outside the Soviet zone 
amount to very little. In refusing 
to be a Nenni or a Benes, Schu- 
macher helped save Germany from 
Communism. 

Naturally, the Soviets appreciated 
the significance of his act. Pravda’s 
David Zaslavsky wrote a front-page 
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SCHUMACHER coxrimus 


editorial calling Schumacher “a loyal 
adherent of the Fascist school,” and 
declaring that he was being made 
into “a new Fuehrer by the British” 
and that his tactics “included base 
materials from Goebbels’s arsenal.” 
And in the famous manifesto of Oc- 
tober 1947 setting up the Cominform, 
Schumacher, Leon Blum, Clement 
Attlee and Giuseppe Saragat were 
singled out as “traitors to the pro- 
letariat.” Schumacher’s comment 
on these blasts: “I have a feeling 
that in certain quarters in Moscow 
I could be forgiven for being a 
Fuehrer but never for being a demo- 
crat.” 


NATIONALIST APPEALS 


Despite the high place he enjoys 
on the honor roll of Stalin’s enemies, 
Schumacher has awakened less en- 
thusiasm in the U. S. Government 
than has Konrad Adenauer, the 
Christian Democratic leader whose 
anti-Nazism and anti-Communism are 
considerably less tangible than his. 
Partly this is due to our traditional, 
albeit anachronistic, distrust of every- 
thing Socialist. But it is his “na- 
tionalism” that makes it difficult for 
even French and British Socialists to 
collaborate with him. Despite the 
fiction of international Socialist soli- 
darity, there are still so many areas 
of distrust between Germany and the 
Allies that a German leader must al- 
ways choose between taking a pro- 


German stand and remaining popu- 
lar, or agreeing with the Allies and 
being accused of acting as their 
mouthpiece. 

The appeal to nationalism has been 
a sine qua non for German poli- 
ticians since the founding of the 
Reich eighty years ago. Had Schu- 
macher refused to use it as a vehicle 
for winning mass support, he would 
have played right into the hands of 
the neo-Nazis, who have no such in- 
hibitions. But some of his dema- 
gogic attacks on the Western Allies, 
just to show his independence of 
them, can be severely criticized. He 
has certainly done more harm abroad 
than good at home by his charge that 
Western Germany had to contribute 
more to Europe’s recovery than any 
other Marshall Plan nation, his ac- 
cusation that the real Allied motive 
behind dismantling was to eliminate 
Germany as a future international 
commercial competitor, and his equa- 
tion of the Polish annexation of East 
Prussia with the semi-autonomy 
France granted to the Saar. 

In the recent state elections, Schu- 
macher came to be regarded as the 
leading opponent of German rearma- 
ment, and the SPD’s spectacular suc- 
cess at the polls would indicate that 
very many Germans—perhaps most 
—share this sentiment. But he is 
enough of a realist to appreciate the 
fact that a defense plan for Western 
Europe without German participation 


is unthinkable. Schumacher com- 
bines these two contradictory atti- 
tudes by agreeing to rearmament, but 
asking a high price for it from the 
West: namely, that Germany be treat- 
ed as a fully independent and abso- 
lutely equal partner by the other 
Western nations. Furthermore, he 
has demanded new national elections 
to seek the mandate of the people be- 
fore the debate is continued. This 
certainly shows that he possesses a 
clearer concept of democracy than 
Chancellor Adenauer, who prefers to 
act the enlightened absolutist. 


PAST AND PRESENCE 


What Schumacher is asking for 
Germany from the West is that her 
past be forgotten. The biggesi stum- 
bling block to such a policy is, of 
course, Germany itself, which has by 
no means made a clean break with 
its past. The current campaign to 
“restore the honor of the German sol- 
dier,” the demand by all parties for 
the parole of convicted war criminals, 
the emergence of a former SS officer 
as Prime Minister of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, only serve to emphasize the 
identification of many Germans with 
a great part of the unholy record of 
the Hitler years. It is part of the 
German tragedy that, were Kurt 
Schumacher to try to make this clear 
to the German people, he would soon 
cease to be the leader of Germany’s 
largest party. 





TALKING POINT 


The Communist bloc in the UN did 41 per cent of the talking 
in the General Assembly last year, but paid only 10 per cent of 


the maintenance costs—News item. 


The ratio of talking to paying is high, 
But though it’s of course quite regrettable 

It might be condoned and shrugged off with a sigh 
And considered, though boorish, forgettable, 


Were it not that a ratio still higher, one guesses, 
In these years of the UN’s youth, 

Is the ratio of Communist “noes” to “yesses” 
And of lying to telling the truth. 


A TIME AND PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 


Hungary’s national holiday, commemorating the popular revolt 
against the Hapsburgs in 1848, has been abolished by the Gov- 
ernment.—News items. 


Revolutions may revolute 


Outside the Curtain. Inside, don’t shoot. 
Outside is dandy, but here within 
Don’t remember those pokes at the Hapsburg chin. 


Uprisers arise, fomenters foment— 


But only outside, of course, is meant. 


Outside the Curtain, hurrah for bolting! 


Inside, however, revolt is revolting. 


—Richard Armour 
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WasuinctTon, D.C. 
HIS Is A CONGREsS that would 
T rather investigate than work. 
Kefauver has been off on crime, Ful- 
bright on the RFC, Maybank will 
shortly be baying after the “amor- 
tization” scandals and, off in a cor- 
ner, Lyndon Johnson is preparing a 
series of exposés on industrial pre- 
paredness. 

In themselves, such investigations 
are commendable. They tend, in the 
tradition of the old Pujo Committee 
on the “money trust” (which prompt- 
ed Brandeis’s Other People’s Money) , 
the Walsh Commission on Industrial 
Relations (which spotlighted the 
Ludlow “massacres”), the La Fol- 
lette Committee on civil liberties, the 
Tolan Committee on migratory labor, 
the Bone Committee on patents and 
the Truman Committee on war ex- 
penditures, to become public watch- 
dogs of the public weal. 

Unfortunately, however, the urge 
to investigate can also be an excuse 
for ducking the more prosaic and 
onerous task of grinding the legisla- 
tive mill. After all, investigations pro- 
duce headlines and build reputations, 
while legislation only brings conten- 
tious pressures from all sorts of 
groups and the enmity of those whose 
lobbying has failed. 

Work, however, cannot be put off 
for long. This Congress will find, 
when it returns from its Easter recess 
this week, a heavy agenda laden with 
woes. These are the major chores 
ahead: 

Resolutions on troops to Europe— 
The Senate is acting this week. 

Grain to India—bottled up in the 
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By Robert Dean 


A Do-little 
Congress 


Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
and bolixed up in the House. 

Universal Military Service and 
Training—may be killed altogether 
in the House. 

Federal aid for defense housing 
and community facilities (e.g., nurs- 
eries) for war workers—to be re- 
ported shortly to the Senate floor; 
still kicking around the House. 

Reciprocal trade—passed by the 
House (with many a booby-trap) ; 
still to be considered by the Senate. 

St. Lawrence Seaway — coming 
slowly through House committee; no 
action in the Senate. 

Reorganization of the RFC — 
passed by the House; snarled in the 
Senate. 

Armed services appropriation — 
no requests yet submitted by the 
forces. 

A major tax measure — bogged 
down in House Ways and Means 
Committee, although ten billions of 
additional revenue has to be raised 
and Truman has appealed for speed. 

In addition, rent control expires 
in June; so do the price- and wage- 
control sections of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The Administration has 
not yet indicated what revisions it 
will ask. Wilson and Johnston, as re- 
ported last week, privately want to 
slow the escalators by making wage 
and parity adjustments twice a year 
(instead of a staggered quarterly ar- 
rangement for the former and 
monthly changes in the latter, as at 
present). Nor has the Administration 
said anything on the controversial 
issue of food subsidies, which many 
price-control experts are convinced 


may be necessary, if stabilization 1s 
to work. 

The troops-to-Europe resolution, 
after a wearisome three months of 
debate, will occupy most of Con- 
gress’s attenti>n this week. The Ad- 
ministration is anxious to jam it 
through for fear of Russian-inspired 
aggression this spring. The Republi- 
can isolationists, however, still want 
to exercise a veto power on the dis- 
patch of any troops. In the House, a 
Republican rider will be added to the 
UMT bill, prohibiting the shipping 
of troops to Europe without Con- 
gressional approval. This will have 
the effect of slowing both bills. 

A bi-partisan amendment, spon- 
sored by Lodge and Ives of the GOP 
and McFarland and McMahon for the 
Democrats, would get around this 
impasse. It declares that, if the U.S. 
has to shift from its present role as 
a sea and air power and expand its 
land forces, the President will be 
morally obliged to obtain the ap- 
proval of Congress. In other words, 
send four divisions (100,000 men) 
now, and argue about others later. 

The next big headlines on defense 
“scandals” will go to South Caro- 
lina’s pugnacious Burnet Maybank. 
His Senate Banking Committee will 
begin an investigation this week of 
the awarding of tax-amortization cer- 
tificates to defense contractors. These 
certificates presumably induce a com- 
pany to risk expanding capacity, 
which it might otherwise not have 
done, by allowing it to write off con- 
struction costs over a five-year period 
and thus save a whopping amount on 
taxes. Maybank’s complaint is that 
too many big companies and not 
enough small ones have gotten these 
certificates. So, too, have many non- 
defense contractors. 

The lame excuse of the National 
Production Authority, which grants 
these exemptions, is that the big com- 
panies knew which bureau to apply 
to, while small ones did not. May- 
bank will highly publicize a number 
of dubious examples of tax certifi- 
cation. At present, about $3 billion 
worth have been granted. 





WILL TV KILL NEWSPAPERS? 


That's the fear of the publishers, who now hold stock 


ILL TELEVISION SHATTER the 

economic stability of Amer- 
ican newspapers? This question was 
posed again recently with sudden 
vividness when millions of New York- 
ers put aside routine work to watch 
William O’Dwyer and Frank Costello 
testify at Senator Estes Kefauver’s 
crime inquiry. 

Although it is still too early to 
assess all the “damage,” telecasts of 
the crime hearings apparently hit 
New York City like a hurricane. To 
be sure, bars and restaurants—where 
customers could continue their activi- 
ties while viewing the big event— 
reported thriving business. But movie 
attendance and Broadway theater re- 
ceipts both suffered. 

Elsewhere, the world of commerce 
languished as business executives and 
their staffs stayed close to TV receiv- 
ers in offices and clubs. Butchers, 
grocers and department-store owners 
also felt television’s pinch as house- 
wives let their chores slide and, to 
the dismay of their husbands, organ- 
ized “television parties” instead of 
dinner. 

One index of the hurricane’s veloc- 
ity was C. E. Hooper’s official esti- 
mate that about 25 per cent of tele- 
vision sets in the New York City 
area were in use Monday morning, 
March 19 (O’Dwyer’s debut), com- 
pared with a January average of 1.5 
per cent for weekday mornings. 

What of newspaper circulation 
during the hearings? Many publish- 
ers have remained quietly skeptical of 
any considerable threat to their 
readership. As a matter of fact, most 
large dailies regarded both the crime 
hearings and the fact that millions of 
people in twenty Eastern cities 
crowded round television sets to 
watch them as choice news items mer- 
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in more than 40 per cent of our television stations 


By Harvey Levin 


iting front-page coverage and lead 
editorials, Some authorities even held 
that the big television “show,” which 
greedily claimed the time of shop- 
pers, businessmen and theatergoers, 
may actually have stimulated news- 
paper reading. The publishers’ out- 
ward calm over this spectacular 
demonstration of television’s power 
contrasts sharply with their out- 
spoken fears of radio twenty years 
ago, though, of course, the calm may 
be more apparent than real. 

In any case, the Kefauver telecasts 
give us cause to pause and reflect. 
For today newspapers hold stock in 
over four in every ten television sta- 
tions on the air—more than their 
share of radio outlets. I believe that 
people other than publishers should 
be encouraged to invest in radio and 
television—not because all publishers 
inevitably inject their particular so- 
cial and political biases into their 
radio-television programs, but be- 
cause some do and because separately 
owned newspapers and radio outlets, 
competing with each other, seem 
more likely than joint enterprises to 
experiment and widen the range of 
public expression on controversial 
issues of the day. That is—provided 
the competition does not so shatter 
their economic stability as to make 
them more sensational and suscept- 
ible to pressures by advertisers, busi- 
ness interests and other articulate 
groups in the community. 

If anything, the Kefauver affair 
suggests that the newspaper—for one 
—possesses sufficiently distinct ap- 
peals, as opposed to television, to sur- 
vive its challenge. The older news- 


paper-radio struggle of the 1930s 
may throw further light on these mat- 
ters and help us appraise our govern- 
ment’s present policy toward televis- 
ion, 

Publishers are entering television 
today for reasons much like those 
that brought them into radio two de- 
cades ago, First, many evidently fear 
the competitive advantage of rival 
newspapers owning television outlets, 
This seems to be a reinforcing ele- 
ment, much as it was during the 
1930s, intensifying the affiliation 
movement once some publishers have 
entered the field for other reasons. 

Secondly, publishers consider tele- 
vision, as they once did radio, an ex- 
panding industry and, as such, a 
good investment when funds are 
available. One wonders why they pre- 
fer it to equally promising alternative 
outlets for investment, but there seem 
to be special attractions. As with 
radio, newspapers view television as 
the latest technological means of 
bringing news and _ interpretative 
comment to their community. They 
enjoy the prestige of affiliation, and 
believe they have good training for 
the new venture in the sense that 
they, too, entertain, inform and can- 
vass the public. 

Thirdly—a new element—many 
publishers wish to protect their radio 
properties. As one newspaperman put 
it: “We would never have entered 
television if we had not owned a 
radio station.” Like most radio 
broadcasters, the publisher fears 
what television may eventually do to 
his radio audience and advertising 
accounts. 
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TV IS NEWS: TELEVISION'S FACELESS COSTELLO AS PRESS REPRODUCED HIM 


Finally, publishers do not hide 
their fear of what television may do 
to their newspaper readership and 
advertising revenues. Although they 
generally fear most the threat to 
their radio properties, when they 
own any, many publishers in tele- 
vision also seek an “anchor to wind- 
ward” to safeguard the newspaper 
end of their enterprise. 

Are these hopes and fears valid? 
Again, the situation today resembles 
that during the 1930s. Thus, it is 
not always clear what advantages 
newspapers owning electronic media 
would really have over others. Con- 
ceivably, they might promote their 
own circulation with frequent an- 
nouncements and “plugs” and refuse 
to sell time to rival publishers. If 
there were no additional radio or 
television outlets in the vicinity, this 
could be an effective weapon. 

But such restrictive practices 
violate the anti-trust laws, Communi- 
cations Act and FCC rules, and one 
doubts that they would last. Of 
course, the mere fact of owning a 
station might impress readers, listen- 
ers and advertisers in some intangible 
way which would eventually be trans- 
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lated into dollars and cents. But ad- 
vertisers are skeptical ef this point. 
And it sometimes backfires—as wit- 
ness the case of one publisher who 
owned the only radio outlet in town 
and preferred to hide the fact for 
fear of being considered “too pow- 
erful.” 


POTENTIAL DANGERS 


As for the potential dangers that 
television poses for radio and news- 
paper advertising revenues, there is 
no question that these dangers do 
exist. The big question is how great 
they are. The newspaper-radio ex- 
perience of the 1930s points up the 
hazards of jumping to quick con- 
clusions. At that time, publishers 
were certain that many of their fin- 
ancial difficulties were caused by 
radio. After all, broadcast revenues 
had soared as newspapers slipped. 
Often the same advertiser cut his 
newspaper outlays when he increased 
his radio appropriations. And no 
wonder, reasoned the publishers, 
when radio time-salesmen produced 
scrapbooks of “free” newspaper pub- 
licity that newspapers had been 


“foolhardy” enough to give radio in 


the form of program logs, radio 
columns and so on, 

In retrospect, however, it is by no 
means so evident that radio really 
was the culprit. The Great Depression 
now appears principally responsible 
for the sharp drop in newspaper ad- 
vertising revenues at the time, where- 
as the surge in numbers of radio 
families may help explain the sus- 
tained growth of broadcast billings 
when printed media suffered. Gener- 
ous newspaper publicity probably 
facilitated earlier radio set sales, but 
it is not clear that, subsequently, 
radio took money exclusively or even 
primarily from newspapers. If any- 
thing, radio bulletins seem actually 
to have stimulated newspaper circula- 
tion. And broadcasting apparently 
attracted much money into advertis- 
ing that had never been there. 

Yet, a partial misunderstanding of 
what caused their troubles brought 
publishers into the field en masse. 
And in their haste to “protect” their 
future, they failed to heed the fact 
that an aural medium like radio, de- 
livering an ephemeral message, had 
quite different appeals from the per- 
manent record of a printed medium; 
that newspapers and radio were 
therefore probably poor substitutes in 
the eyes of readers, listeners and ad- 
vertisers, and that there was a good 
chance they might supplement and 
stimulate, rather than destroy, each 
other. 

Today, once again, radio and news- 
papers have undoubtedly lost some 
ground to television. But available 
surveys show the blow is not as 
severe as feared. We already know 
that, besides taking money and audi- 
ence from radio and newspapers, tele- 
vision is hitting motion pictures and 
sports, and, even more significantly, 
bringing new money into advertis- 
ing—money heretofore spent by de- 
partment stores on sales forces, win- 
dow demonstrations and the like. 

Radio and television are not en- 
tirely equivalent means of reaching 
the public. So far, nighttime radio 
has taken the biggest cut; the day- 
time audience seems to be holding its 
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TV CONTINUED 


own. It is hard to imagine motorists 
or housewives switching to television 
for distraction. And other radio lis- 
teners are also apparently unwilling 
to give the fuller attention television 
demands. 

With respect to newspapers, FCC 
Chairman Wayne Coy recently 
warned publishers that television 
would not leave them untouched—a 
survey has apparently revealed that 
some 24 per cent of television fami- 
lies read newspapers less than before 
they owned sets. A period of read- 
justment is clearly at hand. How long 
it will last, how much newspapers will 
actually lose and what will result, no 
one can predict. 

But it should be stressed that 
other surveys show that, wherever 
newspaper reading does suffer in tele- 
vision families, it suffers negligibly 
and far less than nighttime radio- 
listening, movie-going or sports at- 
tendance. Indeed, the newspaper’s 
resilience is really not surprising, if 
only because television, like radio, 
produces no permanent record and is 
unable to handle as complex subject 
matter as do printed media. More- 
over, set owners cannot choose their 
own time and place for viewing a 
particular program, nor can they turn 
back the next day to reconsider some 
point. Such limitations would seem 
to cushion the publisher against ex- 
treme dangers to his readership. 


NO LACK OF INVESTORS 


In view of these facts, one wonders 
whether discouraging newspapers 
from entering television would, as 
some claim, reduce the speed of the 
latter’s development or necessarily 
shatter the economic stability of 
newspapers and make them danger- 
ously susceptible to pressure by busi- 
ness, farmers or labor. The Federal 
Communications Commission’s pres- 
ent policy of giving preference 
to non-newspaper applicants over 
equally qualified newspapers, when 
both seek the same outlet, would 
hardly seem to cut off needed venture 
capital. The question is rather which 
of two willing suppliers of funds 
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should be given the “privilege” of 
investing. 

As for solvency, the main point in 
1941—less frequently heard today— 
was that keeping newspapers out of 
radio, especially in smaller communi- 
ties, might result in two struggling 
outlets, both subject to pressure by 
advertisers and thus less able te serve 
the public than one prosperous, joint- 
ly-owned enterprise. If this held true 
in the case of television, then keeping 
the publishers out might create dang- 
ers far greater than those we sought 
to avoid. For willful distortion and 
bias generally occurs, when it does, 
in enterprises which are in bad finan- 
cial condition and hence highly sen- 
sitive to the demands of advertisers 
and other organized groups. Cer- 
tainly, excessive sensationalism, with 
its dangers for the uninformed, is 
most likely to appear in such in- 
stances. 

But—research reveals no reason to 
expect that prosperous, jointly-owned 
newspaper-radio or newspaper-tele- 
vision outfits would be any less pros- 
perous if they were separately owned. 
Apparently, only negligible savings 
result when newspapers affiliate with 
electronic media. In fact, a survey 
conducted by this writer indicates 
that many publishers actually find 
their operating costs higher because 
of affiliation. This is not strange in 
view of the different tasks facing the 
management of printed and aural 
media. Techniques of writing and re- 
porting for either venture are also 
quite distinct. Moreover, joint selling 
of advertising, a possible economy, is 
apparently considered bad business 
practice. And even the usual savings 
of quantity discounts do not appear 
when purchases are of raw materials 
as dissimilar as newsprint and elec- 
tricity. A policy of discouraging 
newspapers from entering television 
would therefore seem to endanger 
neither the financial stability nor the 
quality of service of either medium. 

Television will probably be more 
a man-sized challenge than a death 
blow to the publisher. He may be 


forced to devise new ways of holding 


his readers and advertisers. And, of 
course, the public has no guarantee 
that new competition will not reduce 
his standards of acceptable advertis- 
ing copy or increase sensationalism, 
Indeed, under the supposed pressure 
of television competition, radio al- 
ready accepts heretofore rejected of- 
fers from laxative companies and 
would-be sponsors of religious pro- 
grams. 


MAY RAISE: QUALITY 


But is there not really just as much 
chance that publishers and broadcast- 
ers will try to raise the quality of 
their product and seek out hitherto 
neglected minority groups to hold the 
revenues television threatens? After 
all, television’s operating costs are 
high. Some authorities believe this 
will force it to set the quality of pro- 
gramming at the lowest common de- 
nominator in order to capture mass 
urban audiences. Neglected rural and 
minority cultural groups may become 
attractive markets for other media, 
after all. 

The most significant source of com- 
petition in our economy has often 
been the new idea, the new product 
or the new industry challenging the 
old. In the past, railroads, ocean 
liners, the phonograph industry and 
others, each in turn, have responded 
to competitive threats with increased 
efforts, quality and service. It is not 
likely that allowing or encouraging 
the old to extend its control into the 
new may enable it to sidestep such 
challenges? 

There are other ways for publish- 
ers to seek glory and profitable re- 
turns on idle cash than moving en 
masse into television. If they can be 
convinced of this, and shown that 
the dangers to their older investments 
which they see in the new technology 
are less serious than imagined, we 
may avoid a regrettable merger 
movement—regrettable because of 
its possible threat to public expres- 
sion, and because it could have been 
avoided with little difficulty, leaving 
the community the better for it in 
many positive ways. 
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HE MORNING AFTER the big blow 

last fall, our thirteen-year-old 
neighbor arrived bright and early, 
with his axe in his hand and a hope- 
ful look in his eyes. He reported that 
there were several trees across the 
road that takes us to the village, and 
suggested that we clear them out of 
the way. I agreed, and we got the 
jeep, loaded my axe and a couple of 
saws, and started off. An hour later, 
when we were resting up after a 
sternuous session with the two-man 
crosscut saw, he said, “When some- 
thing like this happens, don’t it make 
you feel kind of famous?” 

I was a little puzzled. “Not 
famous,” I said, and I explained that 
the eyes of the world were not likely 
to be focused on our town of Grafton, 
since the storm was widespread. 

“Well,” he said, “as if something 
special had happened to you.” 

Of course he was right: I, as well 
as he, felt a special kind of elation 
that morning. We had been punished 
by the wind for nearly thirty-six 
hours, and we had survived. We had 
been proven, in one of Joseph Con- 
rad’s favorite phrases, fortunate and 
deserving—deserving because we had 
done everything we could to make the 
house weathertight to begin with and 
had taken a number of last-minute 
precautions as the gale began; fortu- 
nate both because our precautions 
had worked and because the damage 
against which we couldn’t prepare 
had been small. (We lost only a 
single shade tree.) 

At any rate, we had survived, and 
here Cal and I were, on this singu- 
larly beautiful morning after the 
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By Granville Hicks 


Of Bad Weather 
In the Country 


storm, coping effectively with the 
worst that the storm had been able 
to do. We put a chain around the 
butt of the tree, fastened it to the 
jeep, and drew the tree off the road. 

I was living near Boston at the 
time of the 1938 hurricane, and I 
have never forgotten how admirably 
people behaved in that emergency. 
They were scared, most of them, 
while the hurricane was going on, but 
they didn’t lose their nerve. They set 
their teeth and endured, and the next 
morning—that was a beautiful morn- 
ing, too, I recall—they went out to 
clean up the mess and brag to their 
neighbors about what they had gone 
through. They were much more jit- 
tery about the Munich crisis, and that 
same fall, you may remember, an 
imaginary invasion from Mars cre- 
ated a far worse panic than the bona 
fide hurricane. 

There has been enough in the 
headlines lately about floods and 
avalanches and people freezing to 
death to remind us that natural dis- 
asters are not to be laughed off. We 
human beings are by no ‘means im- 
mune to the menace of earth and 
water and air. But we face their 
threats with a good deal of confi- 
dence. We even deliberately expose 
ourselves to them, for the sake of the 
satisfaction we feel afterward. 

Last week, with twelve inches of 
snow on the ground, with the wind 
in the west and’ very strong, with the 
thermometer below zero, this same 
thirteen-year-old and I put chains on 
all four of the jeep’s wheels and start- 
ed out for the village. We didn’t have 
to do it; we just wanted to see if we 


could. Cal has always believed that 
the jeep was invincible, and I have 
secretly had much the same idea. It 
did do wonders, breaking through 
drifts two and three feet deep, but 
more than once we had to get out and 
shovel, with the high wind beating 
the icy snow against our faces, and at 
last we were stopped in sight of the 
highway. By that time, we weren’t 
sure whether our ears and noses 
were frozen or not, and we ran to a 
nearby house. 

Walking home—and an unpleasant 
walk it was—we knew we had been 
foolish, and we were also a little 
ashamed on behalf of the jeep. But 
that night, when the snowplow came 
along and picked us up, we felt better 
about the jeep, for the plow made 
hard work of the drifts through 
which we had struggled, and for a 
time we thought that it, too, was go- 
ing to be stuck. When at last the jeep 
had been pulled out and was carrying 
us home, we felt very kindly toward 
it, and even our foolishness didn’t 
seem as lamentable as it had a few 
hours earlier. 

That is one thing about any kind 
of natural disaster: it brings out the 
capacities people have for helping 
one another. And, as was proven in 
the heavy snow that crippled New 
York a few winters ago, that works 
in a big city as well as in a small 
town. In a small town, however, there 
are more occasions for that kind of 
helpfulness. 

There is one other great benefit of- 
fered by bad weather—the aid it 
gives to social intercourse. Everybody 
talks about the weather, in cities 
just as much as in the country, but 
country talk is better because the 
weather touches more aspects of 
country life and country people know 
more about it. Even in the country, 
however, the talk grows monotonous 
if the weather is monotonous. A big 
snow or a redoubtable hot spell prods 
the memories of. the old-timers and 
stretches everybody’s vocabulary. 
Even as they complain, people seem 
to have found a new reason for 
living. Perhaps they even feel famous. 





By Vasily Yershov 
Former Colonel, Soviet Military Administration 


| Saw Slavery 


SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY 
a EFORE THE WAR, hundreds of concentration camps 
were spotted in remote and desolate areas of the 
Soviet Union. When in a few isolated cases camps were 
located in European Russia, the regime sought to conceal 
them from the people. But since the war, concentration 
camps of slave laborers have sprung up in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, Kharkov, Sverdlovsk, Nikolaev 
and hundreds of other Russian cities and industrial 
regions. There is not a great city in the U. S. S. R. 
which does not contain at least one concentration camp. 
For the Soviet economy is in such bad shape that only 
slave laborers can keep Stalin’s industrial centers build- 
ing for war. And among the hundreds of thousands of 
Russians who were in German-occupied territory or who 
worked in German factories as forced laborers during 
the war, the Soviets have “enemies of the people” to 
whom ‘they can only mete out the stern punishment of 
slave labor. Slavery in the cities of Russia is thus a 
two-edged weapon: it enables Soviet war industry to con- 
tinue production, and it keeps a tight rein on “political 
unreliables” who, if free, might pose a distinct threat to 
the Soviet dictatorship. 

I saw slavery in a great Russian metropolitan center 
myself in August 1947, when I arrived in my home town 
of L. on 45 days’ leave from the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. I was invited by a friend, whom we shall 
call Alexander Nikolaevich, to visit him. Alexander 
Nikolaevich worked all day as director of a large factory, 
and so | visited him at work. We talked first of family 
affairs, then he began to talk about the factory. 

Life was impossible, he said, because of the accursed 
production plan. Month after month, his factory could 
only fulfill from 65 to 78 per cent of the plan. They 
could never get past 78 per cent. The Ministry had 
warned him about this situation; he was given three 
months to increase the percentage by which the plan was 
fulfilled, or else he would lose his job. Alexander Nik- 





VasiLy YERSHOV, who recently left the Soviet Military 
Administration in the Eastern Zone of Germany, was a 
colonel in the Soviet Army whose regiment reached 
Berlin at the end of the war. Before the war, he was a 
Soviet official specializing in food industry problems. 
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DOWNTOWN LENINGRAD: ALONGSIDE TROLLEYS, SLAVERY 


olaevich said he would just as soon work as a doorman, 
but if he were dismissed as director by order of the Min- 
istry, he would also be expelled from the Communist 
party. That would mean that he was not a fighter for 
the cause of Lenin and Stalin, and then his place would 
be not here, but “there’—and with these words he 
pointed toward the window. I asked him what lay over 
there, but he said we would talk of that later. Mean- 
while, he asked me to help him find a way out of his 
predicament. 

Both the provincial committee and the regional com- 
mittee of the Party had heard his report, and handed 
down the same decision as the one ordered by the Min- 
istry. Moreover, they had specifically raised the issue of 
his continued Party membership. The committees had 
to take this action against him since, by providing docu- 
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mentary evidence that they had warned him, they were 
relieving themselves of responsibility. A month had 
passed, and the plan was still only 78.9 per cent ful- 
filled. What could he do? 

I reminded him that he had been director of the fac- 
tory before the war, and had always fulfilled the plan by 
100 per cent and more. I advised him to check the fac- 
tory’s entire work routine to see if any important details 
were being overlooked, to consult his technicians and 
workers, and to try to fulfill the plan by 3 or 5 per cent 
more each month, so as to gradually extricate himself 
from his plight. ; 

But my friend now said there was little use checking 
the factory’s work routine; he knew why the plan wasn’t 
being fulfilled, and could do nothing about it. The cause 
was the slave-labor system. Alexander Nikolaevich then 
rose and led me to the window to which he had pointed 
earlier. Bending down, I could see two mushroom- 
shaped watch-towers manned by guards; to the left was 
another watch-tower where another guard stood. My 
friend then beckoned me into the lavatory adjoining his 
office. From its window, the entire inner area of the 
plant was visible. I saw that the factory had suffered 
badly from enemy air raids; it was difficult to tell how 
long it would take to clear away the mountains of brick 
and rubble with the eight trucks at the director’s dis- 
posal. In the clear spots, new buildings were under 
construction. 

The workers clearing the area of rubble and the work- 
ers on the new buildings were all women. Alexander 
Nikolaevich told me that 250 of them were working there, 
and 900 other women were working in the shops to fulfill 
the plan. The women were ragged, filthy, emaciated, 
for the most part bare-footed. Their heads were shaven. 
Among them strolled several guards with carbines. ~ 

Alexander Nikolaevich told me that, before the war, 
there had been 5,000 workers at his plant and no shortage 
of skilled labor; more than 40 per cent of the workers 
had more than ten years’ experience on the job. Since 
workers who did not fulfill their norms would starve, iron 
discipline was maintained. The norms were fulfilled. 

Now, after the war, there were also 5,000 workers at 
the plant, but few of them were fulfilling the norm. The 
older workers had all died as a result of wartime priva- 
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tions and only 900 of the 2,100 younger workers who had 
gone into the Army had returned. In addition to these 
900, Alexander Nikolaevich had 3,000 totally unskilled 
workers—riff-raff from various corners of the Soviet 
Union—and the 1,200 women slave laborers, some of 
whom I had seen. Actually, he said, 400 of his veteran 
workers were carrying the entire plant, since they con- 
stantly fulfilled the plan by 115 to 120 per cent. But it 
was impossible to talk to them; they were forever glum 
and silent. They themselves fulfilled their own norms, 
but were not interested in raising the production levels of 
the factory or in helping the backward workers. 
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WHY THE HUSH-HUSH? 


Vassity YERSHOV’s account of concentration camps in 
Russia’s big cities comes to America by accident. The 
accident is that New Leaver contributing editor David J. 
Dallin met and talked with Yershov while touring the 
DP camps of Western Germany. Had Dallin not been on 
such a tour, the fact of slave camps within major Rus- 
sian cities would have been unknown to the American 
people. For although U. S. government officials have 
interrogated thousands of former Soviet citizens, from 
every walk of life and every corner of Russia, the U. S. 
has kept their revelations as quiet as the tritium-bomb 
formula—through a policy of classifying as “restricted” 
or “secret” almost all its information on Russia. For 
example, Moscow recently announced that the Volga- 
Don canal, providing Russia with an inland waterway 
from Leningrad to the Black Sea, had been completed 
after three years’ construction. This announcement was 
the first news the American people had of the canal! 
And—even more shocking—the Voice of America did 
not comment to its Russian listeners on one of the big- 
gest events in the country’s history. 

Judging from this single Yershov account, there is a 
vast amount of political and economic intelligence 
mouldering in Washington file cabinets which has noth- 
ing to do with military security. Not only should such 
information be made known to the American people, 
but it constitutes the best possible news material for 
broadcasts to Russia. Far more than sterile replies to 
Pravda, informed, detailed commentary on events with- 
in the Soviet Union would show America’s interest and 
intimate involvement in the lives of the Russian people. 











RUSSIA 


CONTINUED 


The 1,200 women convicts, ranging in age from 20 to 
45, were all repatriates who had “seen too much.” The 
Hitlerite armies had carried them off to Germany, where 
they were “liberated” by the Soviet Army in 1945. Each 
was condemned to three to five years slave labor. Fac- 
tories like Alexander Nikolaevich’s began receiving them 
toward the end of 1946, It was dangerous to approach 
these prisoners. Considering themselves doomed, they 
openly cursed the regime violently in the presence of the 
guards. Sometimes they would even fracture a Party 
agitator’s skull with a brick; sometimes several would 
throw themselves upon him and almost tear him to pieces. 

Alexander Nikolaevich told me these “enemies of the 
people” were fed 250 grams of bread thrice daily, hot 





“SKILLED WORKERS WANTED FOR WORK” reads the sign outside 
Kharkov’s tractor plant, wrecked by the Germans in the war. This is 
one of the Russian urban factories known to be using slave labor. 


water mornings and evenings, and vegetable or fish soup 
for dinner. They had no underwear, the rags on their 
back crawled with lice, and their feet were wrapped in 
old, filthy rags. The women were housed in a special 
barracks area about a mile from the factory, on a 
swampy plot surrounded by turf-pits. There were 14 
barracks, each housing 100 people, all surrounded by 
high barbed-wire fences. In addition to the barbed wire 
and guards, there were some two dozen bloodhounds. In 
the barracks were wooden plank-beds without bedding 
and iron stoves used to dry out the prisoners’ clothing; 
there was no real heat and no tables or chairs. In the 
winter, when the temperature inside the barracks rarely 
rose above 45°, the women literally froze. 
abundant. 

These were the people, Alexander Nikolaevich com- 
plained, with whom he was forced to fulfill the produc- 
tion quotas, although the quotas was set for healthy, 
skilled workers, not weak women slaves. 


Vermin were 
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But what sort of “enemies of the people” were these 
women? When I saw them, some of them were only 
20 or 21 years old. When they were deported by the 
Germans in 1941, they had been mere fifth- and sixth- 
grade girls. What did they understand of high politics? 
Alexander Nikolaevich said I would have to go to some- 
one wiser than he for an answer. 

Throughout our three-hour conversation, no one dis- 
turbed us, except for the chief engineer, the plant secre- 
tary, and a few others who came over for several minutes. 
But before I left, my friend asked the secretary of the 
plant’s Party Committee and the chief engineer to come 
and meet me, just to make sure there would be no talk 
if something happened after I left. 

This was one concentration eamp in a large Russian 
city I saw with my own eyes. I have completely reliable 
information that there are others like it. Alexander 
Nikolaevich told me he had seen a slave force rebuild 
the Kharkov tractor factory the Germans had destroyed. 
Most of the 3,000 people who worked on the reconstruc- 
tion were repatriates and persons who had lived under 
German occupation. Slavery is also the chief labor source 
at the “Hammer and Sickle” factory in Kharkov, and at 
the Stalin “VEK” factory. A reason for this is that after 
the Soviet Army had liberated the occupied regions, the 
MVD had sent almost their entire adult populations to 
concentration camps. Only living quarters are not built 
by slave labor: the people of Kharkov huddle in mud-huts 
amid the ruins of burnt-out and bombed-out houses. 

Why has the Soviet regime abandoned any attempt to 
conceal its slavery from the masses in the Russian cities? 
Stalin had no alternative, considering his desire to see 
world Communism established in his lifetime. He could 
not have continued to restrict slave labor to Siberia and 
Northern Russia, because then he would be forced to let 
up on the reconstruction of war-ruined industry, to grow 
weak militarily, and to give up his dreams of conquering 
foreign lands. And thus Stalin had to intensify the ter- 
ror to unprecedented proportions, transform new mil- 
lions into slaves, bring the slave camps into every Rus- 
sian city, so that he could continue his aggressive activ- 
ities against other nations. But in bringing the bitterest 
foes of his regime before the eyes of their friends in the 
great cities of European Russia, he may be paving the 
way for his own destruction. 





THE PHONY CHOICE 


“If we did not believe in the possibility of a new Russian 
revolution and knew we must always deal with the Soviet 
state as it exists today, our choice would be to meet its 
challenge of world domination head on, which would mean 
war, or to withdraw into a defensive position from which 
we eventually would have to fight for existence when the 
onrushing wave of Communism reached us.” 


—Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), March 20 
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CHAMBERLIN 


RECENTLY RECEIVED a letter from 
| an old Japanese friend in Tokyo. 
He received his higher education in 
the United States and later spent 
some time working in one of the 
agencies of the League of Nations. He 
is a genuine liberal and pacifist, a 
man for whose integrity, sincerity 
and ability I feel the highest respect. 
But on the issue which he discussed 
in his letter, the issue of Japanese 
participation in Far Eastern defense 
measures, I believe he is tragically, 
almost suicidally mistaken. 

Because his views are shared by 
some other Japanese intellectuals, and 
because the issue is very real for 
Germany as well as for Japan, I think 
it may be worthwhile to quote from 
my friend’s letter and my reply: 

“The situation in Korea is cer- 
tainly disquieting. Apprehension in 
Japanese minds grows keener when 
we hear of Mr. Hoover’s counsel to 
the authorities in Washington that 
they should withdraw the American 
forces from Europe and Asia. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann does not help, ei- 
ther, when he urges that America 
should call back her troops from 
Korea. The reverses suffered by 
United States troops in Korea have 
had a chilling effect on the people, 
who were enthusiastic believers in 
almighty America. 

“. .'. There is widespread mis- 
giving about the prospective ‘peace 
treaty,’ with the feeling that it will 
be a peace treaty only in name and 
a war treaty in substance. ... I am 
advocating that Japan should remain 
neutral, taking no side and maintain- 
ing the pacifist clauses of our Con- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


‘We Must All 
Hang Together’ 


stitution intact and unimpaired, that 
Japan should not seek security in 
armament or in the arms of any na- 
tion or group of nations, but in dis- 
armament and goodwill, and that all 
means should be employed, until we 
have exhausted the means of avoid- 
ing the fatal clash.” 

To this I replied as follows: 

“I am afraid I cannot agree with 
your view that Japan should remain 
disarmed and neutral. It seems to me, 
from your letter, that you are not 
neutral, in the sense of being in- 
different. You want the Americans 
to stay in Korea and fight and win. 
You do not like the suggestions of 
Hoover and Lippmann. But since you 
take this attitude, which, I think, 
is absolutely correct from the stand- 
point of Japan’s survival as an inde- 
pendent nation, don’t you think 
Japan and other non-Communist 
countries in the Orient should bear 
their reasonable share of the military 
effort against Communism? 

“America is not almighty, as you 
suggest. It is the richest country in 
the world and the most industrially 
developed. But, for reasons of man- 
power limitations alone, it cannot 
shoulder the whole burden of defend- 
ing Europe and Asia against Commu- 
nism. What I would like to see is 
complete restoration of Japanese po- 
litical and economic equality and a 
close alliance between the United 
States and Japan, based on mutual 
interest. I would like to see a real 
Japanese army, not just an enlarged 
police force, capable of putting ten 
or twenty divisions into Korea or 
Indo-China or any other Oriental re- 


gion where Communism is advancing. 

“I am sure you will understand 
and pardon my frankness, since we 
are old friends. But your attitude, 
and that of Germans who feel as you 
do and are unwilling to take their 
share of the risks and burdens of 
rearmament, furnishes powerful ar- 
guments for our isolationists, who 
say that America must withdraw 
within this hemisphere, because it 
cannot count on friends and allies 
abroad. 

“I do not believe this myself. But 
I also do not believe that America 
can successfully carry the whole bur- 
den of global defense. To repeat 
what Benjamin Franklin said when 
the Declaration of Independence 
was signed: ‘We must all hang to- 
gether——or we will certainly hang 
separately.’ The ‘we’ in this case 
means all the countries that are still 
free from Soviet Communist domina- 
tion.” 

+ + + 

Anyone who wishes to refresh his 
memory about the farflung, pro- 
tracted campaigns of the American 
Revolution will enjoy Appeal to 
Arms, by Willard M. Wallace (Harp- 
er, $4.50). The author, a professor 
vf history at Wesleyan University, 
has been very successful in knitting 
together the many loose threads of 
the up-and-down struggle that ended 
at Yorktown. The marksmanship of 
the New England farmers in the first 
battles around Lexington and Con- 
cord, the successful envelopment of 
Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga in 
1777 and the final entrapment of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown stand out 
among the colonists’ more brilliant 
military achievements. 

A modern lesson that can be de- 
rived from this solid and readable 
book is that a congress is not suited, 
by its nature, to directing the details 
and planning the operations of a war. 
Washington probably had more 
trouble with the Continental Cong- 
ress, which was absorbed much of 
the time in factional bickering and 
shamefully neglected the hungry, ill- 
clothed troops, than with the British. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


THE casE of F. Scott Fitzgerald be- 
longs first of all to the history of taste 
in our time. It is immensely difficult 
at the present moment to distinguish 
our responses to Fitzgerald’s essential 
achievement from our self-congratu- 
latory feelings about certain recent 
changes in our own literary stand- 
ards. We are likely to overestimate 
his books in excessive repentance of 
the critical errors of the thirties—for 
having preferred Steinbeck or James 
T. Farrell for reasons we would no 
longer defend. Fitzgerald has come to 
seem more and more poignantly the 
worthy girl we left behind—dead, to 
boot—before we returned to the old 
homestead, and therefore particularly 
amenable to sentimental idealization. 

And so a fictionist with a “second- 
rate sensitive mind” (the term is 
Tennyson’s description of himself— 
and evokes the tradition of late 
Romanticism in which Fitzgerald 
worked), and a weak gift for con- 
struction, is pushed into the very 
first rank of American novelists, 
where it becomes hard to tell his fail- 
ures from his successes. Who cares 
as long as the confetti flies and the 
bands keep playing! It is all to the 
good, of course, that hundreds of 
thousands of us require the re-print- 
ing of his books, actually read him 
again along with the excellent Mizener 
biography. He had threatened for too 
long to remain a “case” about whom 
everyone merely talks. If we were 
only content with reclaiming an im- 
perfect good writer, who achieved 
just once a complete artistic success, 
but who in every book at some point 


*The Far Side of Paradise, By Arthur Mizener. 
Houghton Mifflin, 362 pp. $4.00. 


Notes on F. Seott 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


This is the first of two articles on Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Fiedler teaches at Montana State University. 


breaks through his own intolerable 
resolve to be charming above all, and 
touches the truth! 

But Lord have mercy on us, we 
want a “great” writer! It is at once 
the comedy and tragedy of twentieth- 
century American letters, that we 
simply cannot keep a full stock of 
contemporary “great novelists.” In 
the novel, unlike recent poetry in 
which certain reputations have grown 
slowly and steadily, we have had an 
erratic market; reputations fantasti- 
cally over-priced are in an instant 
deflated, and new booms are launched. 
From moment to moment, we have 
the feeling that certain claims, at 
least, are secure, and even as we 
name them, they shudder and fall. 
Who now mentions James Branch 
Cabell? And who can think of Dos 
Passos and Steinbeck without a 
twinge of shame for dead enthusi- 
asms? Dreiser and Farrell find a few 
surly or nostalgic defenders—but 
even their granted merits as “good” 
bad writers seem irrelevant to our 
current situation. Whom have we 
left? Faulkner and Hemingway, and 
even now the stock of the latter has 
begun to fall; a thousand imitators 
reveal the weaknesses we had not 
seen, and the younger critics begin, 
to the shrill screams of Hemingway’s 
contemporaries, the drastic revision. 
Into our depopulated pantheon, there- 
fore, we impress Fitzgerald! 

Who else? There are several rea- 


sons that impel the choice: we have 
reached the point from which the 
twenties, Fitzgerald’s twenties, can be 
regarded with the maximum nostal- 
gia; we re-adopt the hair-do’s, the 
songs—and the author. We see him 
now as one who refused to whore 
after strange Marxist Gods, our 
lonely St. Anthony, faithful to litera- 
ture in the sociological desert. The 
versions of Fitzgerald that these esti- 
mates imply are perhaps not quite 
true, but they are believed in and 
would do. And yet the essential ap- 
peal of Fitzgerald is elsewhere—as- 
stonishingly enough, in his failure. 

Mr. Schulberg in his recent novel 
has remarked that in America noth- 
ing fails like success, but, of course, 
the obverse is also true: among us, 
nothing succeeds like failure. We are, 
behind a show of the grossest suc- 
cess-worship, a nation that dreams of 
failure as a fulfilment. The Christian 
paradox of the defeated as victor 
haunts our post-Christian world. 
None of us seems really to believe in 
the succeeding of success, though we 
do not know how to escape from its 
trap; and it has become one of the 
functions of our writers to supply us 
with vicarious failures for our sec- 
ond-hand redemption. 

Edgar Allen Poe provides the pro- 
totype, of course: dope, whiskey, the 
shadow of madness, poverty and 
early death—and Fitzgerald is the 
perfect modern avatar. It is the Fall 
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Fitzgerald 


not of a King, but of an Artist, the 
disaffected son of the middle class, 
of us all, that we demand to stir our 
pity and terror. For the great quasi- 
literate public, Fitzgerald is provid- 
ing right now the tragic experience; 
creating in the great amphitheater- 
without-walls of articles in Life, 
abridgements in the Atlantic Monthly, 
paragraphs in the papers, and twenty- 
five-cent reprints, a debased equiva- 
lent of what the Athenians found in 
the Oedipus Rex. 

When any American writer refuses 
to live into the conventional public 
myth, the people remake him, as even 
Poe was somewhat retouched by Gris- 
wold, who invented in malice the 
American Writer, and as Stephen 
Crane was lied and vilified into the 
image necessary to us all. 

But Fitzgerald willed his role as a 
failure, for all his paeans to success. 
Long before his own actual crack-up, 
he dreamed it, prophesied it in his 
stories and novels; and if one can- 
not read his true desire in the fic- 
tional projections, Mr. Mizener’s ac- 
count of the life more than confirms 
the intimations. Mr. Mizener’s great- 
est merit as a biographer is that he 
does not cut the fabric of Fitzgerald’s 
life to his own views, but by bal- 
ancing a half-dozen partial readings 
of his career, permits still others (in- 
cluding this one) that do not suggest 
themselves explicitly to him. Instinc- 
tively, Fitzgerald cherished his de- 
feats as his truest treasures: his re- 
jection as a young man by Ginevra 
King, his expulsion from Princeton, 
the imagined attacks of tuberculosis 
and the real ones (it is a disease in 
which the will is all), the cutting to 
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FITZGERALD: ‘BOOZE DONE IT!’ 


pieces of his prized movie script by 
Joe Mankiewicz—and above all, the 
drinking. 

From the beginnings of Western 
literature, there has been a tradition 
of the flaw as essential to the writer, 
but at various times there have been 
various notions of the ideal charis- 
matic weakness: blindness in the 
most ancient days, incest in the 
Byronic period, homosexuality in the 
fin de siécle. But in America, the flaw 
has always been pre-eminently drunk- 
eness, from Griswold’s Poe dead in 
the gutters of Baltimore to Schul- 
berg’s Halliday-Fitzgerald dying 
among the undergraduates at Dart- 
mouth. It was quite another sort of 
culture hero, the battered John L. 
Sullivan, who said mournfully, 
“Booze done it!” but the words make 
an appropriate epitaph for our typi- 
cal writer. 

Every writer in Fitzgerald makes 
his first staggering entrance loaded: 
McKiscoe in Tender is the Night, 
“Four-eyes” in Gatsby, Wylie in The 
Last Tycoon; the profession is insep- 
arable from the vice. It is, I suppose, 
because the twenties were the time 
when drinking became quite simply 
the American Character, or at least 
its public face, that Fitzgerald was so 
much at home in that world, unalien- 
ated from the general binge. Mr. 
Mizener’s book makes quite clear the 


pathetic hollowness of Fitzgerald’s 
claim to be a spokesman for the 
twenties in the formal sense, a kind 
of higher John Held Jr.; and a 
quick, embarrassed re-reading of 
This Side of Paradise, with its queasy 
panegyrics of “kissing” and “pet- 
ting,” reveals a writer far too naive 
and prinoipled to speak for a time 
without principle. And yet Fitzgerald 
and his audience were, until the 
twenties died, at home with each 
other; the American citizen as lush 
and the American artist as lush cried 
into the same beer. It was not that 
only Americans or American writers 
drank (there was always James Joyce, 
as Hemingway reminded Fitzgerald 
between drinks), but that for Amer- 
icans it so much mattered; and that 
in the United States, before drinking 
could become an overwhelming habit, 
it had first to be forbidden! 

It is surely no accident that the 
protagonist of Fitzgerald’s best book 
had, like his author, grown wealthy 
on Prohibition, the sensitive boot- 
legger as the last Romantic—the 
“great” Gatsby, for whom only the 
drunken writer turns out to mourn 
after his inevitable defeat. 

The greatest drunken writer whom 
Fitzgerald created, however, appeared 
in none of his books, being, of 
course—Fitzgerald himself. A part of 
the apparent waste of Fitzgerald’s life 
stems from his having invested most 
of his energy in composing himself; 
and his Collected Works have not 
been finished until ten years after his 
death. One cannot claim to have read 
him, without having read The Far 
Side of Paradise or the letters and 
reminiscences collected in The Crack- 
up. It is the glory and the curse of 
the Romantic writer that his achieve- 
ment cannot survive his legend with- 
out real loss, When the lives of Scott 
and Zelda are forgotten, or when they 
have become merely dates and events 
without the legendary distortions and 
pathos, his books will be less re- 
warding. Think of Byron, to whom 
his sins are as necessary as his 
drunkenness and the madness of his 
wife are to Fitzgerald! 





Pilgrimage to Siberia 


Eleven Years In Soviet Prison Camps. 


By Elinor Lipper. 
Henry Regnery. 310 pp. $3.50. 


LONG AFTER Stalin has become a 
sad memory of our brutalitarian age, 
Elinor Lipper’s grim yet fascinating 
story of Soviet slavery will live as an 
affirmation of civilized society’s 
moral precept that good must ulti- 
mately triumph over evil. In com- 
mon with millions of innocent victims 
of the Communist slave-state, Miss 
Lipper, during her eleven-year-long 
stretch in the Kremlin’s widespread 
net of forced labor camps, was sub- 
jected to moral and physical indig- 
nities and cruelties altogether outside 
the experience or even beyond the 
imagination of normal men and 
women reared under Western condi- 
tions. Yet she emerged from her 
ordeal unbroken in spirit, singularly 
free of bitterness or rancor and with 
a deep faith in human decency—as 
those of us who knew her in Paris 
shortly after her miraculous libera- 
tion in June 1948 will testify. 

It is fortunate that Miss Lipper, 
who was destined to become a voice 


Reviewed by Leon Dennen 
Foreign correspondent, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association; author, lecturer 


of silent and tormented Soviet hu- 
manity, particularly of the more than 
twelve million innocent men and 
women condemned to perpetual slav- 
ery in the “Socialist Fatherland,” is 
both a conscientious and fine re- 
porter able to probe the depths of 
human misery, moral cowardice and 
courage. Berta Alexandrovna, who 
even in the dungeons of the NKVD 
towers morally above her Kremlin 
jailers; the Communist mother whom 
Party discipline forces to repudiate 
her innocent son; the young ballet 
dancer who would not betray the 
memory of her dead husband and the 
old peasant woman who, although 
charged with being a “Trotskyist,” 
constantly confuses Trotsky with a 
tractor—these and many others come 
to life in Miss Lipper’s pages. But 
it is her compassion and love for the 
Russian people, the helpless victims 
of the Stalinist tyranny, that make 
Eleven Years In Soviet Prison Camps 
outstanding in the already extensive 
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literature about the Soviet slave-state, 

Born in Brussels of middle-class 
parents, educated in Holland and Ber- 
lin, Elinor Lipper’s story (until her 
arbitrary arrest in Russia in 1937) is 
typical of the generation that reached 
maturity during the great economic 
depression of the 1930s. It is, in- 
deed, the story of countless millions 
of workers, intellectuals and humani- 
tarians who, frightened by the rise of 
Hitlerism—amid doubts, fear and un- 
settled cravings—set out in search of 
a faith for living. © 

It was inevitable that many of 
them should find this moral security 
—this faith for living—in the Lenin- 
ist creed. For whatever the ultimate 
judgment, “October” was a signifi- 
cant event in the modern history of 
mankind. To the workers, it seemed 
the concrete realization of a society 
based not on profit and exploitation 
bui on freedom and human coopera- 
tion. For the frightened intellectuals 
and humanitarians, it was the specu- 
lations of the great dreamers of social 
utopias come true. Little did they 
know that, in the 1930s, liberty in 
Soviet Russia was as meaningless a 
word for the artist, the literary man, 
the scientist as for the worker. Many 
of them, to be sure (perhaps the ma- 
jority), did not want to know th 
truth. ' 

Soviet Russia was the Mecca of 
Communism. Devout lovers of free- 
dom and liberty were constantly mak- 
ing pilgrimages to the land of the 
“great experiment,” the land of 
“socialism.” One of these pilgrims 
was 23-year-old Elinor Lipper. She 
arrived in Moscow in the midst of 
the Stalin-Yezhov purge, when lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent Russians were either executed 
by the frightened tyrant of the Krem- 
lin or sent into slavery. Two months 
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after her arrival, although a Swiss 
citizen (she acquired Swiss citizen- 
ship through marriage in 1935), Miss 
Lipper was arrested by the NKVD. 
Charged with “counter-revolution” 
and other crimes in the Politburo’s 
ample penal code, this frail little 
woman was sentenced administra- 
tively (without having even once seen 
her judges) to five years’ forced 
labor. But she was destined to spend 
eleven years in slavery, eight of them 
in the frozen wastes of Kolyma in 
northeastern Siberia, where the 
NKVD (now MVD) ships annually 
a hundred thousand men and women 
to work in the gold mines and forests. 

Perhaps the only hopeful thing 
about the Soviet slave-state is that it 
may eventually destroy itself. To 
feed the hungry mouth of the state 
economy with free labor and to keep 
the Russian people in a_ perpetual 
state of fear, the Politburo is eventu- 
ally forced to destroy its own most 
faithful and zealous supporters. Thus 
Miss Lipper had the dubious pleasure 
of meeting as prisoners and forced 
labor camp inmates some of the 
highest functionaries of the Kremlin 
hierarchy. Once or twice, she even 
came face-to-face with her erstwhue 
tormentors, who were by now them- 
selves victims of the party they so 
vigorously supported. 

Among the most disheartening 
chapters in Eleven Years In Soviet 
Prison Camps are those describing 
the visit to Kolyma in 1944 of Henry 
Wallace and Owen Lattimore. Mr. 
Wallace was then Vice President of 
the United States and Elinor Lipper 
a forced laborer behind bars. 

“None of the numerous high com- 
missions ever aroused so much ex- 
citement as Wallace’s visit to Kolyma 
during the war,” Miss Lipper writes. 
“Some time before the visit took 
place, a persistent rumor warmed the 
souls of the freezing prisoners; in 
return for help in the war the Soviet 
Union was going to cede Kolyma to 
the United States. Even the soberest 
and most reasonable of the prisoners 
conceded the possibility, and long 
discussions were held as to whether 
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in that case the prisoners would also 
be turned over to America. It was a 
typical prisoner’s fairy tale, as absurd 
as it was tenacious.” 

Indeed, Henry Wallace never in- 
quired about the slaves of Kolyma. 
He was interested in the pigs raised 
in Siberia, but not in the two hun- 
dred thousand forced laborers, thirty 
per cent of whom were dying an- 
nually only to be replaced by other 
slaves. Upon his return to the United 
States, he gave glowing accounts of 
Soviet “progress” in northeastern 


Siberia, Even more nauseating was 
the report of Owen Lattimore printed 
in the National Geographic Magazine 
of December 1944. 

I do not expect Mr. Lattimore to 
make amends for distorting the truth 
since I, in common with others, have 
grave doubts about his good faith. 
But surely Henry Wallace, who has 
now “seen the light,” will want to 
undo a great wrong. Surely he will 
want to join with Miss Lipper and 
raise his voice on behalf of Stalin’s 
millions of slaves. 





On Winning in Germany 


Germany and the Fight for Freedom. 
By Lucius D, Clay. 
Harvard, 83 pp. $2.00. 


WHEN, AFTER THE COLLAPSE of Hit- 
ler’s Reich in 1945, the Allied armies 
settled down in their respective occu- 
pation zones to create a new and bet- 
ter Germany, it seemed to many ob- 
servers the end of the long and bloody 
struggle against totalitarian aggres- 
sion. The task of peacemaking, cer- 
tainly, would not be an easy one. Be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States and Great Britain, 
differences of opinion had to be re- 
solved. But had not Yalta and Dum- 
barton Oaks—in the words of Time 
magazine—“swept away all doubts 
about the Big Three’s ability to co- 
operate in peace as well as in war”? 

Since then, five long years of fruit- 
less conferences, propaganda battles 
and Soviet maneuvers have dispelled 
the pipe-dream of cooperation be- 
tween Stalin and the democracies. To- 
day, after a bitter’ awakening, the 
West is at war with its former ally. 

In this small booklet, Lucius D. 
Clay, U. S. Military Governor in Ger- 
many from 1945 to 1949, traces, once 
more, the complex German angle of 
this disenchantment. His report sug- 
gests that only a firm American 
policy, based on military strength, 
can safeguard the future. 

From the first chummy Control 
Council days in Berlin (“It is still 


Reviewed by 
Gunther Stuhlmann 


difficult for me to believe that the 
Soviet government had at that time 
fixed its goal in Europe”), he takes 
us to the point where (in 1946) “our 
representatives were convinced that 
the Soviet government did not desire 
to resolve German issues or to reach 
a German settlement.” He recalls the 
resulting change in American policy 
toward Germany, initiated by Secre- 
tary Byrnes’s historic Stuttgart 
speech on September 6, 1946, which 
led to the Marshall plan (June 1947), 
the economic merger of the three 
Western zones (summer 1948), the 
unsuccessful Soviet blockade of Ber- 
lin and, finally, the bold creation of 
a separate West German state in the 
fall of 1949, 

American policy, says General 
Clay, should now promote the inte- 
gration of Western Germany in a 
united Europe. 
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From the Apostate to Dante 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 
Author, “The Russian Revolution,” “Russia’s Iron 
Age,” “America’s Second Crusade” and other books 


The Age of Faith. 
By Will Durant. 
Simon and Schuster. 1196 pp. $7.50. 


HucE aS THIS VOLUME IS, it is 
small for its subject matter: a de- 
scription of European, Byzantine, 
Arab and Jewish life and culture 
from Julian the Apostate, the last 
pagan Emperor, to Dante, climactic 
poet of the Middle Ages. It is an am- 
bitious part of a still more ambitious 
whole: a six-volume history of civil- 
ization. This is the fourth volume. 

The central theme of the work is 
European medieval civilization. The 
heart of this civilization was the 
Christian faith. The author rightly 
devotes a considerable part of his 
attention to the Catholic Church, to 
its great Popes and theologians, with 
St. Thomas Aquinas towering above 
all others, to its saints and mystics. 
He possesses the gift of conveying the 
spirit of an age or a culture in a few 
sentences of felicitous prose: 


“The power of Christianity la 
in its offering to the people fai 
rather than knowledge, art rather 
than science, beauty rather than 
truth, Men preferred it so. They 
suspected that no one could an- 
swer their questions; it was pru- 
dent, they felt, to take on faith the 
replies given with such quieting 
authoritativeness by the Church; 
they would have lost confidence in 
her had she ever admitted her 
fallibility. . . . Men believed that 
they were in the hands of a power 
greater than any human know- 
ledge could give. In Christendom, 
as in Islam, they surrendered to 
God; and even amid profanity, 
violence and lechery, they sought 
Him and salvation. It was a God- 
intoxicated age.” 


Dr. Durant gives a fairly slender 
thread of historical narrative. He 
does introduce the reader to some 
of the outstanding personalities of the 
time: Charlemagne, whose empire 
was a brief interval of comparative 
light between the barbarous and de- 


generate Merovingian rulers of 
France and the darkness and chaos 
of the ninth and tenth centuries; 
Pope Innocent III, and the prema- 
ture enlightened despot, Frederick 
II, whose misfortune was to live in 
the 13th century, not in the 18th. 

But the attention of the author is 
mainly focused on how people lived 
and worked and thought. The origins 
and workings of the feudal system, 
with its static economy based on 
nobles, knightly retainers and peas- 
ant serfs, are analyzed and described. 
The forces that would undermine and 
finally subvert the feudal system— 
the free cities and the trades and 
handicrafts that flourished especially 
in Italy and the Low Countries—re- 
ceive their share of description. 

Compared with the high points of 
Greek and Roman cultural develop- 
ment and compared with more mod- 
ern times, the Middle Ages may be 
considered a rough and ignorant per- 
iod in human history. With no art of 
printing, books were extremely few 
and very expensive; leading scholars 
counted their volumes in tens, not in 
hundreds or thousands. Writing was 
upon parchment, papyrus, vellum or 
paper, with quill or reed pens using 
black or colored inks. 

Yet the content of medieval 
thought was by no means contemp- 
tible. St. Thomas Aquinas left a 
monumental heritage of writings on 
a vast variety of subjects and laid 
down some principles of politics that 
would be sound for the twentieth 
century. Society and the state, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, exist for the 
individual, not he for them. 

The author considers the Islamic 
and Jewish, as well as the Christian 
civilization of the Middle Ages. “For 
five centuries,” he writes, “from 700 
to 1200, Islam led the world in pow- 


er, order and extent of government, 
in refinement of manners, in stand- 
ards of living, in humane legislation 
and religious toleration, in literature, 
scholarship, science, medicine and 
philosophy.” He summarizes the 
teachings of Maimonides and other 
Jewish scholars and points out that 
the Jews were intermediaries between 
the thought of the Moslem East and 
the Christian West. 

The story of the Byzantine Empire, 
that middle state, with its rich and 
fascinating capital, Constantinople, 
which maintained its existence be- 
tween the Saracen pressure on one 
side and the western Catholic pres- 
sure on the other, finds a place in Dr. 
Durant’s work, Recognizing that 
from the fifth to the twelfth century 
Byzantine civilization led Christian 
Europe in administration, diplomacy, 
revenue, manners, culture and art, the 
author finds the following suitable 
epitaph for Byzantine decadence: 


“The medieval Greek mind 
could not rise to a mature and 
realistic view of man and the 
world; it broke Christianity in 
half over a vowel, and again over 
a word, and shattered the Eastern 
Roman Empire by seeing treason 
in every heresy.” 


Obviously a work of such scope is 
obliged to skip rather hastily over 
subjects which are treated in greater 
detail in more specialized works. But 
Dr. Durant possesses many qualities 
of the successful popularizer of dim 
past ages of history. The histori- 
cal tapestry on which he works is 
rich and varied. A general work of 
this kind may lead many readers to 
delve more deeply into the specialized 
works which reveal the political and 
economic structure, the art and be- 
liefs, and mind and soul of the Age 
of Faith. 
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Pride and Protest Among Negroes 


The Negro’s Morale. 
By Arnold M., Rose. 
Minnesota University. 153 pp. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK by Professor Arnold M. 
Rose of the University of Minnesota, 
collaborator of Gunnar Myrdal, is the 
first book on the American Negro 
sponsored by a Jewish organization: 
the American Jewish Congress and 
its Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. The Negro’s Morale is also 
the first book concerned with the 
question of how and to what extent 
the American Negro identifies him- 
self with other Negroes or protests 
against such self-identification. Roi 
Ottley, the late James Weldon John- 
son, St. Clair Drake, Horace R. Cay- 
ton and others have touched on this 
question. But Rose is, I believe, the 
first scholar to attempt a comprehen- 
sive survey of the entire problem. 
This book may therefore be called a 
pioneering study. 

Professor Rose finds that, since 
1910, the trend among American Ne- 
groes has been from low to high 
morale—group morale being defined 
as the ability of Negroes “to hold to- 
gether in the face of adversity and to 
act together in a concerted way to 
achieve the group’s goals.” The Ne- 
gro’s morale has manifsted itself in 
organized protest against injuries and 
in expressions of pride in the ac- 
complishments of American Negroes. 

The record of at least 55 mutinies 
on the boats bringing slaves to 
America and of some 250 slave re- 
volts and uprisings in the continental 
United States during the slavery pe- 
riod shows that group identification 
antedates Reconstruction. But despite 
these uprisings, “it may be concluded 
that Negro slaves had a very small 
amount of group identification.” The 
morale of the Negro naturally in- 
creased during the nine years of 
Reconstruction, but from 1876 to 
about 1910, when white-supremacy 
forces won back their power and 
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Reviewed by Milton R. Konvitz 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Cornell University 


wielded it ruthlessly, the Negro’s mo- 
rale declined. The worst years were 
from 1890 to 1900, when the lynch- 
ing rate was about 200 victims a 
year, and “there was no Negro pro- 
test worthy of the name.” 

A new era was initiated with the 
Niagara movement in 1905 and the 
founding of the NAACP in 1909, 
which were aided by the northward 
migration of the Negro that began in 
1915. As the protest intensified, race 
pride was acquired: the Negro ac- 
quired an interest in his race’s his- 
tory, the “New Negro” literary move- 
ment got under way, Negro newspa- 
pers (now numbering about 150, 
with a circulation of 1,800,000) 
fanned the feelings of protest and 
pride. One consequence of these phe- 


nomena is that “there is little personal 
isolation among Negroes”; they have 
a low rate of suicides and functional 
psychosis. 

Today, group identification is a 
powerful force: The Negro is gradu- 
ally achieving a better position in 
society, and he will use this position 
for stronger protest. Perhaps the best 
symbol of this protest is the NAACP, 
with a membership of over 500,000. 

“There is much greater tendency 
for Negroes today,” says Professor 
Rose, “to stand up straight when 
talking to a white man, look him in 
the eye, and speak clearly.” The ques- 
tion that remains, however, is how 
the white man can look the Negro 
straight in the eye and speak clearly 
to him. 
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SHIPLEY 


OR TWENTY YEARS, Springtime 
for Henry has been a hardy 
perennial of the theater. It is prob- 
ably the most popular play for stock 
company and summer theater pro- 
duction, having begun its career in 
1931 with Leslie Banks, Nigel Bruce, 
Helen Chandler and Frieda Inescourt. 
In 1933, the motion-picture come- 
dian Edward Everett Horton, who 
can stick his tongue in both cheeks 
at once, took up the play. He has 
acted it ever since and now, after 
eighteen years around the country, 
has brought his production* to 
Broadway. While not in the high- 
comedy style of its earlier presenta- 
tion, the play has mellowed and 
grown more generous with laughter. 
The story of Springtime for Henry 
is absurdly simple, and simply ab- 
surd. Henry Dewlip, a wealthy Lon- 
don automobile manufacturer, is a 
gay old roué; under the influence 
of a charming new secretary, he re- 
forms; then he relapses. Curtain. 
But there are twists and turnings 
within this tale. It turns out that the 
secretary, Angela Smith, is a self- 
made widow: she shot her French 
husband, Aristide Tantpis (one of 
the ridiculous names in the play, 
meaning “so much the worse”). One 
day, Tantpis had taken a notion to 
bring his mistress home to tea. But 
when he brought two mistresses home 
to tea, Angela thought it a bit ex- 
cessive even in a Frenchman, and 
a bad example for their little boy. 
The jury acquitted her. 
* Springtime for Henry. By Benn W. Levy. Directed 
by Harald Bromley. Presented by Harald Bromley 


and George Brandt, with Richard Doscher. At 
the Golden Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Springtime 
Laughter 


It turns out, too, that when Henry 
reforms he gives up his flirtation 
with the wife of his best friend, Mr. 
Jelliwell, which throws her back 
upon her husband’s company, to the 
desperate boredom of both. Jelliwell 
complains to Dewlip; his happiness 
depends upon his wife’s having an 
extramural interest. His friends at 
the club have found the reformed 
Henry dull, so out of regard for his 
fellow men Henry goes back to his 
rakish ways. And as Henry is pro- 
ceeding to consummate the intrigue 
with his friend’s not unwilling wife, 
Jelliwell and Miss Smith disclose 
that they have discovered love in 
the mirror of each other’s eyes. 

Inimitable bits of stage business, 
the fruit of Edward Horton’s long 
love for the play, enliven Springtime 
for Henry. Horton’s face is as vola- 
tile as an April pond. When Mrs. 
Jelliwell is sulking at his neglect and 
refuses to speak to him, Henry plays 
a “game of silence” that is hilarious- 
ly eloquent. Hugh Wakefield, as the 
friend who used to pinch Henry’s 
bottom during Divinity back at 
school, is as amiable an ass as Brit- 
ain has shown on the stage. 

The dialogue is as unexpected as 
it is absurd. There are few funnier 
narrations in any drama than the 
story of Perseus and Andromache 
that Jelliwell tells to Angela, a balled- 
up invention that concludes: “I’m 
blowed if Juno, who was always a 
bit of a cat, doesn’t turn her into an 
oak tree! And an extremely elderly 
oak tree, too. So, of course, they’ve 
oak tree, too. So they’ve called the 
place Clytemnestra ever since.” 


Angela recounts that, at her trial, 
“the Judge declared that in a way I 
had performed a public service. If 
husbands began thinking they might 
bring their mistresses home to tea, 
he didn’t know what would happen.” 
Henry suggests: “No doubt the de- 
mand for tea would very soon ex- 
ceed the supply.” 

This frothy mélange of mock- 
morality and irrelevance is deftly 
directed by Harold Bromley. Doubt- 
less there was little he wished to do 
with the star, whose many years as 
Henry have made him as much Dew- 
lip as Horton. But the others are 
neatly woven into the pattern of farce. 
Ursula Howells makes real the secre- 
tary who believes in “the Decent 
Thing,” yet has the firmness to dem- 
onstrate to a transgressor that the 
wages of sin is death and to feel no 
qualms about rescuing a submerged 
husband. Haila Stoddard makes Mrs. 
Jelliwell not only shrewd and tem- 
peramental, but gorgeously gowned 
and glamorous. One can less readily 
understand her husband’s boredom 
than Henry’s temptation. 

The action of the story has been 
moved back to the year 1911, which 
provides a fit setting for the way it 
turns our moral code topsy-turvy. In 
1931, said the reviewers, the play 
helped lift New York out of the 
Depression. Ten years later, a Dal- 
las reviewer called it “as complete 
an escape from the war, taxes, poli- 
tics, the census, and canker worms 
as can be had outside a flagon of 
spirits.” 

But actually such a play as Spring- 
time for Henry provides not an es- 
cape from but a springboard to—to a 
world where the irresistible social 
and natural forces are irrelevant in 
the face of the soaring independence 
of man. Thus, we go back unwit- 
tingly fortified, into our world of 
drudgery. Springtime for Henry 
continues to be a delightfully ir- 
reverent thrust of shrewd absurdity 
against the solemn forces that would 
burden and bind the spirit of man. It 
is a cascade of springtime laughter in 
an autumn world. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Support ‘New Leader’ 
In Lawsuit with the ‘Nation’ 


As a former member of the editorial staff of 
the Nation, and as a careful and agonized 
reader of the magazine during J. Alvarez del 
Vayo’s period as foreign editor, may I endorse 
the criticisms made by Clement Greenberg in 
your issue of March 19, for the publication of 
which, I understand, you are now being sued 
by the Nation. Everything Mr. Greenberg said 
seemed to me penetrating and accurate. Had I 
been making similar points, I doubt very much 
if I could have commanded Mr. Greenberg’s 
admirable restraint. I shall be an attentive 
follower of the ensuing litigation, for I am 
curious to learn how a publication will claim 
damage as a result of having a point of view it 
expresses weekly summarized competently in 
another publication. 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Ricuarp H. RovERE 

It is with deep regret that I learn of the 
action of the Nation in bringing suit for libel 
against Mr. Clement Greenberg and THe New 
Leaver. This is a tragically mistaken step for 
one liberal journal to take against another. I 
cannot accept the charges that Mr. Greenberg’s 
letter is “false and defamatory,” “untrue and 
malicious.” The Nation will find it impossible to 
support such charges in any court. It weakens 
its own position in liberal America. It must 
raise doubt in many minds as to what that 
position now is. 
Baltimore WiLtiam R. AMBERSON 
Professor of Physiology 
University of Maryland 


May I take this epportunity to congratulate 
the editors of THe New LreapER—a magazine 
with which I do not always agree—for their 
efforts in bringing Mr. Greenberg’s letter on 
Alvarez del Vayo before their readers. You are 
no doubt familiar with the statements the 
Spanish Liberal Salvador de Madariaga made 
in his book, Spain, with regard to Alvarez del 
Vayo. One of your own contributors, Luis 
Araquistain, is also familiar with the gentleman 
very much in question. 
Washington, D. C. Frank A. Lopez 

Congratulations on publication of Greenberg’s 
timely letter and your offer to give space to the 
Nation for reply. I stopped reading J. A. del 
Vayo long ago on the same account. 

San Antonio, Texas Joun C. GRANBERY 
Editor, The Emancipator 


For more than ten years, I have been getting 
more and more disgusted with the editorial line 
of the Nation, and especially its foreign editor, 
Mr. del Vayo. That was the main reason I 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ commeni, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


switched some time ago to THE New LEapEr, 
of which I am now a devoted reader. But since 
THe New Leaver published Mr. Greenberg’s 
letter which the “liberal” Nation refused to 
run, I have become an all-out partisan of your 
magazine. All that Mr. Greenberg said is true. 
THE New LEapeER has performed a public serv- 
ice by communicating the letter to the public. 
New York City Kurt Barr 


I was glad to see that you published Mr. 
Clement Greenberg’s letter to the Nation, criti- 
cizing Alvarez del Vayo’s consistent pro-Soviet 
line. I, with many other one-time readers of the 
Nation, have in recent years found it to be 
worthless as an organ of free opinion. And 
Mr. del Vayo was not the only offender. 

New York City Joun J. DonoHuE 


Congratulations upon being sued for libel by 
the Nation. I am eagerly looking forward to 
court proceedings. It should certainly be very 
interesting to watch the Nation attempting to 
disprove truth and facts. Good luck. 

Detroit ABRAHAM WHITE 


Paul Blanshard Denies 
He Minimizes Red Threat 


I was quite astonished when so distinguished 
a journalist as my old friend William Henry 
Chamberlin attacked me in THE New LEapER 
of February 19 for drawing certain “deadly 
parallels” between the policies of the Vatican 
and the Kremlin on the basis of a short quota- 
tion used by the Associated Press from a speech 
I made in Washington. He should have known 
better than to read so much into a single 
fragment of a speech. 

In comparing the Vatican and the Kremlin, 
I always try to point out the very real differ- 
ences in their impact upon the American way 
of life, and I do not minimize the threat of 
Kremlin power. My whole position is stated 
clearly in a book which will be published in 
May, Communism, Democracy and Catholic 
Power, and no reader of that book can accuse 
me of condoning Kremlin policy. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that Mr. Chamber- 
lin betrays the common fault of many anti- 
Communist liberals in emphasizing all the good 
things he can think of about the Catholic 
political parties of Europe without conceding 
that they are in many cases dangerously reac- 
tionary and pro-fascist. He entirely omits the 
fact that the two countries in Europe where 
Catholic power is greatest, Portugal and Spain, 
are clerical fascist dictatorships in which the 
dictators continue to hold power largely be- 
cause they receive continuous and repeated 
blessings from the Vatican. Moreover, by any 
reasonable method of calculation, Catholic 
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DEAR EDITOR J 


power in this country is at least twenty-five 
times as great as Communist power, and it is 
exercised by an alien dictatorship which is 
hostile to public education, modern medical 
science and freedom of thought. Mr. Chamber- 
lin and I should be cooperating in opposing 
the encroachments of that system of power 
upon the institutions which we both respect. 

Thetford Center, Vt. Paut BLANsHARD 


In criticizing Paul Blanshard’s speech, I did 
not suggest that he is pro-Communist. I know 
that he is not. But I felt, and still feel after 
reading his letter, that he committed an error 
of judgment and perspective in placing Vatican 
and Kremlin “intervention” in American life in 
the same category. As I believe, people of many 
religious faiths, including Catholics, can and 
generally do live together in harmony and 
tolerance in America, disagreeing on certain 
matters of belief and on certain attitudes which 
are a logical result of belief, but adjusting 
these differences amicably within the frame- 
work of a free pluralistic society. 

Soviet Communism, on the other hand, is a 
constant deadly threat to American integrity 
and national security for reasons which should 
be obvious not only to readers of THE NEw 
Leaver, but to anyone who reads his morning 
newspaper intelligently. Catholics are not the 
only religious believers who disagree with some 
theories of modern science. Catholics are not 
the only religious believers who maintain their 
own schools and colleges. Personally, I think 
a dictatorship of “science” or a monopolistic 
position for public schools would be as unde- 
sirable as the domination of education by any 
single religious-philosophic viewpoint. 

Blanshard’s reference to Franco and Salazar 
does not change my view that the political 
parties of Catholic inspiration in Germany and 
Austria, France and Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands have been powerful and, indeed, 
indispensable allies in the European anti- 
Communist front. It would, I submit, be an- 
other error of perspective to represent Franco 
and Salazar, a stern and a mild dictator in 
countries which have known little effective 
self-government, as comparable with Stalin as 
a threat to the very existence of Western 
European civilization and to the national 
security of the United States. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witt1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Finds Dorothy Norman’s 
Article Best on Subject 
Dorothy Norman’s absorbing and complete 
article, “Why Aid India?” [Tue New Leaper, 
March 12], is by far the most thoughtful I 
have come across on this subject. 
About a month ago, the Washington Post 


ran an editorial which raised some of the 
questions so adequately covered in the New 
LEADER article. I have just written to the Post, 
calling their attention to the Norman article, 
since it changes, corrects and forwards thinking 
on this serious situation. 

It is articles like “Why Aid India?” that 
make THE New Leaver an “indispensable” 
with thoughtful people. 

Crompond, N. Y. ' Mrs. SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 


Transportworkers Group Founded 
European ‘Vigilance Committees’ 
Would you please be good enough to publish 
this correction of a doubtless inadvertent error 
of fact in Leon Dennen’s otherwise excellent 
article, “The Cominform Prepares for War” 
(Tue New Leaner, February 26]. We are most 
eager that it be rectified. Involved is the well- 
deserved prestige of European trade unionists 
in the Vigilance Committees who, with in- 
tegrity and intelligence, have not only trounced 
the Stalinists, but also increased the strength 
of free labor. 


Mr. Dennen, in praising these Vigilance Com- 
mittees for ensuring the delivery of both Mar- 
shall Plan aid and military equipment, de 
scribes them as creatures of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
He then adds that they have been supported by 
the International Transportworkers’ Federation 
(ITF), affiliated to the ICFTU. 

Actually the Vigilance Committees are com- 
posed of members of ITF-affiliated dockers’ and 
seafarers’ unions, directed from the ITF Lon- 
don headquarters. In August 1949, at the ITF 
Joint International Dockers’ and Seafarers’ 
Conference in Rotterdam, the first international 
Vigilance Committee was set up. It was sub- 
divided regionally to serve three areas: (1) 
Mediterranean, (2) Atlantic and North Sea, 
(3) Scandinavian. At a subsequent meeting of 
the ITF Internaiional Boycott Committee, a 
decision was reached to subdivide further— 
this time to the local level—in order more 
effectively to counter Communist subversion and 
sabotage of shipments. 


Voluntary contributions to the special ITF 
International fund for the Vigilance Committees 
have been made by ITF-affiliated unions 
throughout the world, in response to an appeal 
by the ITF Secretariat. Several ITF-affiliated 
American unions — including some railroad 
brotherhoods, which are nut even in the mari- 
time field—made donations. The Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, for ex- 
ample, gave $5,000 to help effectuate this ITF 
program. 

As for the alleged affiliation of the ITF to 
the ICFTU, it should be noted that the ITF 
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js an international trade secretariat, affiliated 
to no other organization. However, close con- 
nection with all ITS’s is the policy of the 
ICFTU—a policy already translated into fact 
with the ITF, most outstanding of the ITS’s. 

Thus the ITF and the ICFTU are co-exist- 
ent. They have non-duplicating functions, al- 
though many of the dockers’ and seafarers’ 
anions referred to heretofore are also affiliated, 
through their national federations, to the 
ICFTU, which has lent its active assistance 
to the ITF Vigilance Committees. When they 
were instituted in 1949, the ITF President and 
General Secretary were, respectively, Omer 
Becu and Jacobus H. Oldenbroek. Today the 
former is GS of the ITF; the latter is GS of 
the ICFTU. 

Guided by the same ideals and principles, 
the ITF and the ICFTU work together in the 
utmost harmony. Proof of this mutually co- 
operative relationship is the establishment, in 
New York City, of Joint Offices for the United 
States. 

New York City W. J. DorcHain 

United States Representative, 

International Transport- 
workers’ Federation, 

International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions 


I am very grateful to Mr. Dorchain for his 
additional information on the ITF’s Vigilance 
Committees, whose contribution to the struggle 
of the free world is of historic significance. 
But I did not imply that the Committees were 
“creatures” of the ICFTU. The words I actually 
used were: “. . . the Cominform’s sabotage 
efforts have been thwarted by the ‘Vigilance 
Committees’ of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), working in 
close collaboration with the International Trans- 
port Federation. Since men like J. Oldenbroek, 
Omar Becu, Irving Brown and Pierre Ferri- 
Pisani, who have done so much to create these 
Committees, are closely connected with both 
organizations, the question of priority seems to 
me to be quite unimportant. 

Anyway, more power to both the ITF and 
the ICFTU for the excellent job they are doing. 
New York City Leon DENNEN 


Professor Wittmer Notes 
Error In Recent Review 
In my review of Frederic R. Sanborn’s De- 
sign for War (Tue New Leaver, March 26], 
the Japanese Shakai Taishuto is called the 
“Soviet Mass party.” For the record, permit me 
to state that this should have read “Social Mass 
party.” If the party had been Communist, I 
would not have labeled it “liberal,” as I did. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Fevrx WItTTMER 
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EDITORIAL 


The Enemy At Home 


CHARLEs E. WILSON’s FIRST REPORT since he became 
Defense Mobilizer is a staggering document. He reported 
that our 1950-51 gross national product of $300 billion, 
an unprecedented total, would increase by 15 per cent in 
the coming year. Of this, only $23 billion has so far been 
spent on defense, but an equally large sum will follow. 
Three-quarters of the money has gone into aircraft, tanks, 
automotive vehicles, guided missiles and electronic equip- 
ment; a billion has been devoted to stockpiling strategic 
materials, Our armed forces total 3,000,000, twice the 
number we had last June. Western European production, 
on this fourth anniversary of ECA, has been stepped up 
to 40 per cent of prewar, and much precious armament 
has been contributed to Europe’s defense. These accom- 
plishments could make Mr. Wilson conclude optimistically, 
“One year from now . . . we and our allies will have 
achieved formidable strength . . ., and two years from 
now we should have a military and economic strength 
sufficient to give us reasonable safety against aggression.” 

Mr. Wilson’s conclusion, however, is not warranted by 
his own report, wherein he frankly admits (then ignores) 
the fact that inflation “can sap the strength of the econ- 
omy.” And what saps the economy’s strength must sap 
the nation’s moral and physical strength. Consider, for 
example, what these post-Korea-Day statistics must be do- 
ing to millions of U. S, families: 

Item: Overall consumer prices up 8 per cent. 

Item: Food prices up 11.3 per cent. 

Item: Wholesale prices up 16.6 per cent. 

Item: Farm prices up 22 per cent. 

Item: (Some) wages up 10 per cent. 

The average American, while happily surveying what 
$23 billion has done for U. S. security, will wonder 
grimly what another like sum dumped onto an inflation- 
ary economy will do to his personal security. To this 
poser, Mr. Wilson has offered the hardly solacing answer 
that “inflation . . . is common to all free nations.” 

Perhaps so, but no nation boasts a $300-billion econ- 
omy, and no nation, therefore, can go bust in the grand 
manner we can. Mr. Wilson all but admitted this when, 
last week, he accepted the resignation of his chief aide 
and would-be economy-buster, General Lucius D. Clay, 
whose threatened labor draft and tight-fisted opposition 
to wage increases helped drive labor unions out of the 
defense program. Rumor says Clay will now be replaced 
by a labor man. But is that enough? 

Labor, up till this writing, did not think so. Some labor 
leaders, in fact, reinforced their economic protests with 





political threats. At Atlantic City, where the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers are meeting, President Jacob Potofsky 
warned of independent labor political action in 1952. At 
Cleveland, where the Auto Workers are convening, Secre. 
tary-Treasurer Emil Mazey echoed Mr. Potofsky, and the 
membership voted a $15-million strike fund. Whether 
such expressions of dissatisfaction will move far from the 
paper they were written on is beside the point; they 
reflect, nonetheless, an attitude of mistrust toward Harry 
Truman and his defense chiefs which is widely shared 
by the American people. And they suggest that a basic 
attack must be launched against the enemy at home— 
inflation—before this nation. can hope to be secure 
against the enemy abroad. 


Westward Ho? 


THE News that Peking is putting another 63 divisions 
into the line upsets a lot of overoptimistic calculations 
concerning Korea. It may also deflate “experts” who have 
been feeding us the illusion that the aging (72) Stalin 
does not “want” or is not “prepared” for a major war. 
The basic fact about Soviet policy, is that, Bolshevik 
theory notwithstanding, it cannot afford to sustain a 
single major defeat, military (as in Korea) or political 
(as in Yugoslavia). When Stalin is resisted, no less 
smashed, thousands of people get ideas. The chain reac- 
tion of defeat is hard to avoid. Hence we should not be 
surprised if, some time this spring, the fancy of many a 
Communist youth should be prodded westward. 


The Real Issue 


A NuMBER of Nation subscribers have sent us copies of 
letters they have addressed to that magazine objecting to 
its suppression of Clement Greenberg’s criticism of it and 
of its foreign editor, J. Alvarez del Vayo (THE NEw 
LeapeR, March 19). We take the opportunity to thank 
these readers for their kind interest and sympathy (we 
have received considerable mail on the subject, some of 
which is published on page 27), and dare express the 
hope that, despite its ban on Mr. Greenberg, the Nation 
will give voice at least to its readers’ protests. 

If it does, it will have, of course, in effect repudiated 
its act of censoring Mr. Greenberg and its subsequent 
decision to sue us for libel because we published Mr. 
Greenberg. This, we submit, would result in putting the 
issue where it properly belongs: on the plane of free and 
open discussion. Although, as we said last week, we are 
more than ready to face the Nation in court, we would 
prefer to see the Nation engage in the more socially use- 
ful function of debating Mr. Greenberg’s charges against 
Mr. del Vayo in print. After all, what is involved funda- 
mentally is an issue on which the readers of both publi- 
cations (and liberals generally) are entitled to full en- 
lightenment, namely: Is or is not Mr. del Vayo an ad- 
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herent of Soviet policy? This is of overriding significance 
because the degree to which Americans understand the 
main enemy is literally a life-and-death matter. At present, 
however, it is possible for one party to this dispute to 
continue indefinitely to refuse, under cover of an impend- 
ing legal action, to discuss the substantive merits of the 
case, 

But if the Nation does not publish its readers’ protests, 
this will add to the evidence that it has abdicated its right 
to be a spokesman for American liberalism, For there can 
be nothing liberal about a journal which consistently 
refuses its readers a hearing when they tread on delicate 
toes; just as there can be nothing liberal about an institu- 
tion, as the Nation would be first to cry, which cancels 
subscriptions to a magazine whose views it dislikes. Will 
the Nation reject the double standard implied here? Will 
it publish its readers’ dissenting opinions? Will it step 
out forthrightly into the arena of frank and democratic 
political debate? We, on our part, are anxious to get on 
to the real subject at issue: Mr. del Vayo’s foreign policy. 


The LID At Forty-six 


THE LeaGuE For INDUSTRIAL DEMocRACY, which has 
exercised a greater influence upon America than most 
citizens are aware of, is demonstrating in its middle years 
a surprising vitality. This was amply evidenced at its re- 
cent Forty-sixth Annual Conference, where a galaxy of 
liberals and laborites sounded off in brilliant style. 

The panels—on political action, foreign economic aid, 
and methods of combating anti-democratic trends in 
America—revealed that the LID has completely shaken 
off anything resembling doctrinairism. A wide variety of 
opinions were presented with vigor and freshness—some- 
times, in fact, they were so divergent as to occasion alarm 
(lest disunity paralyze liberalism at a time of great de- 
cision) as well as satisfaction (that it could harbor con- 
siderable honest disagreement). 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and William Green were presented 
with citations, but it was the former who stole the show, 
as the newspapers reported next day, with his mild-man- 
nered but devastating attack upon Governor James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina. Mr. Byrnes, it will be recalled, 
announced recently that he would rather “abandon the 
public school system” of his state than abolish its segre- 
gation practices. We hope that Dr» Bunche’s remarks were 
heard around the world, for, in effect, they refuted the 
misconception that Mr. Byrnes is in any way representa- 
tive of U. S. opinion. 

Dedicating itself to fighting Communism through “put- 
ting our own house in order,” the LID’s program—elim- 
ination of segregation; increased labor, liberal and farm- 
er representation in government; democratic control or 
social and economic policies; expansion of foreign aid— 
shows that it continues to play a creative role in the re- 
shaping of American democracy. 
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What Price Independence? 








The struggle for independence has motivated many great events in 
history. Our textbooks are filled with many dramatic examples of 
this, which prove without doubt that truth and freedom of expression 
are among the most precious of man’s possessions, 


THe New LEADER was started more than twenty-seven years ago 
because there was a crying need for a publication to express the 
feelings of those who believed in militant support of the ideals of 
freedom and independence. 


But the price of independence comes high, and the payments fall 
due with frightening regularity. Miss an instalment and you're 


through. 


We haven’t missed any instalments yet. Nor do we intend to if 
we can help it, because we’re in a fight to the finish and we are de- 
termined to stick around until it’s over. But we’re in danger of 
being rendered hors de combat, as we have been pointing out lately. 


Independence is costly, yes—but obliteration far more so, 
Will you help us stay in the fight? 


SINCERELY 
THe New LEADER 
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